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THE LATEST, 
THE BEST, 


THE MOST 
SATISFACTORY 


Superior ~». 
4 Reducing 


Gompound. 


veeeeeeeeeeeeeees > All-Round Ink Keducer on the Market! 
Makes the Oldest, Toughest, Most Obstinate Ink as Kind, Soft and Smooth as Silk. 

















<——+—  Saaecae ——+—3.© 
Prevents Peeling of Coated Paper. : Worth Its Weight in Gold. 
ALFRED M. SLOCUM, Philadelphia, Pa. H. S. SAXTON, Manager, The Akron Printing and 


Writer is sorry you did not send us a barrel instead of the one or two Publishing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
pound can of the Superior Compound. However, we appreciate small favors, Your ink-reducing compound is fine in every sense of the word. We will 
and in this case feel that “good goods come in a small package.” Astoour goon place an order for some more. It is worth its weight in gold. 
opinion of this reducing compound, I must say we are very much pleased with 
its results. We have used it in printing wylly black cuts on coated mp 
and find it prevents peeling the coating of the paper, which is a matter o 
great importance to printers. It aids in making the ink lie smooth on a Just What We have Needed. 


solid face cut and does not seem to have any effect in the way of changing ’ " 
the color or shade of the ink, and still we may imagine it. Our foreman | ROBINSON & SMITH, 340-342 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
thought the reducer had the tendency to make or add an additional gloss We cannot speak too highly of your Superior Compound. It does all you 


finish to the ink. This, perhaps, may not be the case, but a fancied idea of | claim it will, and is just what we have needed. 
his. He also thought that it aided in preventing offset of color, especially 
where light cuts are employed. In short, our foreman is certainly very favor- 


ably impressed with the use of this compound to such an extent that he wants 
me to ascertain the size can the compound is regularly put up in, together Preserves the Working Qualities and Brilliancy of the Ink. 


with prices of it. Can the compound be bought here? If not, do we buy it 

F. 0. B. Chicago, or must we cat express charges? Please send us a five- HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., Pressroom, Chicago. 

pound can of this reducing compound, making prices as reasonable as possible, I have used your reducing compound for the past three months with very 
as we want to give it a still further trial. Kindly advise us in the matter of satisfactory results. It will not destroy the working qualities or brilliancy of 
prices, size can, express charges, etc. the ink. It is the best friend of a pressman on a cold morning that I know 


of.— FRANK BECK, Foreman. 


The Results have been Satisfactory. | 
THEO. L. DE VINNE & CO., 12 Lafayette Place, | Its Virtue is Apparent with Half-Tones on Coated Paper. 


New York City. | BLOOMINGDALE & CO., Quick Printers, 
We have given the compound a trial on two or three kinds of work on S10 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
small presses. So far the results have been satisfactory. We find that ink The Superior Ink Reducing Compound is about the best thing of its kind 


when reduced with this compound does not rub off of coated paper, and that that has ever come into our place. Its virtue is particularly apparent when 
it is not noticeably changed in color. used with black ink for half-tones to be printed on coated paper. 


I have Called it ‘‘ The Printers’ Delight.’’ 
L. A. PLATE, Foreman, Brethren’s Publishing Co., 


Equally Satisfactory with Lithograph Inks. 
E. P. PENNIMAN, Asst. Supt., Pioneer Press Co., 





St. Paul, Minn. Mount Morris, Ili. 

Your reducing compound meets every requirement and fully responds I have called your reducer ‘‘ The Printers’ Delight.’ Unlike the many 
to the claims you make for it, reducing the ink without destroying its body, other preparations, this one softens and tempers the ink just right without 
and enabling us to use up stock that would otherwise have been a loss to us. deteriorating its working qualities.’ I have tried it on inks, old and new, black 
The foreman of our lithograph room has also made a tint of it with lithograph and colored, of various makes, and find it par excellence. Fellow craftsmen, 
inks and finds it no less satisfactory than in our pressroom. Wecan most try it and be convinced. 
highly commend it for use to the craft as the best reducing compound that 
has come within our knowledge. 

Gives a Better Color and a Clearer Impression than At- 
The Best Thing We have ever Used. tained by any other Reducer. 
RAYNOR & TAYLOR, 96-100 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. CHAS. HOLT & SONS, Kankakee, Ill. 
, 7 : ioht. is : , . The reducer has demonstrated its superiority on both black and colored 
a eS ee ee ee ee ee eee inks. Mixed with a hard $3.00 red it reduced the lumps and mixed the ink to 
the proper consistency more readily and better than any other we have used. 
The ink so mixed gives a better color and clearer impression than attained by 
Softens Ink Unused and Uncovered for Six Years. any other reducer. 
HENDERSON & DE PEW, Jacksonville, Ill. 

We find — ink — very gaye wb We — used it to soften Gives Superior Results to any Pre paration in the Market. 
the ink which had stood over night on a cylinder press, and by its use we were .B. 3 
able to run without waiting to wash and warm the machine. We have used A. B. MORSE CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
as a test some old, dry ifk that has been unused and uncovered for five or six We find the Superior Ink Reducer satisfactory in every particular. It is 
years and which was dry and hard. The compound brought it out perfectly * more convenient to use and gives superior results to any liquid preparation 
smooth and soft. $ in the market. 

a 
o> — —® >—__*© 
oe 
PUT UP IN CANS OF 1, 2,'5 AND 10 POUNDS. 
adn a Superior Reducing Compound C 
Quantities of 1 to 10 Ibs.......per Ib., $0.50 p I CI g 0 po 0. 
$6 oe 2 oe. 5 ewaee Pe °45 
CME ol. oica cca a ale 212 and 214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
SEND $1.00 FOR SAMPLE CAN OF TWO POUNDS. 
@.|.@.|.@ | @ {| @ | @ i @) @|@)| @) @)i@ | @/)@)@|@)@) @)i@'@i|@) @)@|@)@)i@/@i@/@)\@!@)@)i@)\@i\@)@)\@)\ai'@)@iei@ea) 
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Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 


THE SEASON 
FOR WEDDINGS 


WEDDING 
STATIONERY. 


COMMENCEMENT 


INVITATIONS 
AND 


PROGRAMS. 


ENGRAVING 
AND 


EMBOSSING. 

















WE CARRY A LINE manufactured especially for us. 
The quality, tint and finish will please. Our sug- 
gestions as to what is proper for the invitation and 
the at home card are the result of the most careful 
study of the proper social usages of the East and 
West. We have reduced our prices, but will main- 
tain the high standard of quality established. Write 
for samples and revised price list. 


HAVE YOU SECURED the orders for Commencement 
Invitations and Programs from school or college in 
your vicinity to be used in connection with gradu- 
ating exercises? Please remember, we are depend- 
ing on the trade to procure these orders, as we will 
not fill orders direct. The majority of the designs 
are of our own creation and manufacture, but also 
include the most desirable of Eastern make. ‘They 
are artistic and original, and not of the mechanical 
sort. If you have not obtained samples, send for 
them at once. 


FOR THE TRADE ONLY. We guarantee neatness 
and superior workmanship in this department. Upon 
request, we will submit samples or pencil sketch of 
any class of work. We will cut a die and engrave 
a plate, sending it to you (if you have facilities for 
stamping and plate printing) or will furnish work 
complete. All dies and plates (except card plates) 
are held subject to future orders, but remain the 
property of our customers. 


THE J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 
216-218 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Bradner Aanrith & @ompany, ESTABLISHED 1852. 


INCORPORATED 1874 


Paper Bakers, ‘oN 


119 MONROE ST. Ohicaga. 


The largest and most complete stock of 


Paper, Cardboard, Envelopes, Twines, Tags, Bags, etc., 
in the United States. 


We have recently received the following New Lines. Have you seen thein ? 


¢ 














© Sez. a - cakes ®) 
SES 

Sez. B. S. & CO. No. 1 LEDGER. 
“6-35 ~—s CRANE’S SUPER AND EXTRA SUPERFINE STOCK, 21 x 33. 
Sa. OAK LEAF LINEN. 

: “G25 HARVARD COLORED FLATS. 

—— Sez CHALLENGE LINEN. 
(GSIS> ~—s ALBA LINEN NOTE AND ENVELOPES, in 1-4 Ream and 1-8 M Boxes. 
Rc S 2) CARDINAL BOND, White and Tinted. 
“GSP: 36 x 48 and 38 x 50 MACHINE-FINISH BOOK. 
of (e) 2) 36 x 48 and 38 x 50 SUPERCALENDERED BOOK. 
‘cet = ARCTIC RULED AND FOLDED PAPERS. 
Sez. STAG RULED AND FOLDED PAPERS. 
‘cEtS5> = 4-PLY SATIN ENAMELED BRISTOL. 
Sez. RUBY BLANKS. WALTON RULED HEADS. 
GSS - E. BRISTOL. PREMIER FLATS. 

hens Sez. STAR ROPE BRISTOL. 
—~6 “(GSI ~—sCBLAIR’S TABLETS. 

ce @=- FOURDRINIER COLORED TISSUE for making Artificial Flowers. 
“CEE I> FRIED, FUNK NACHFOLGER — Imported Glazed and Fancy Papers, in 
cer 129. rolls and sheets. 
"ao Send for Samples. 
Smo, 


Our New Catalogue will be ready about May 165. 
Please send in your name at once, as we are now 
making up mailing list. 


A large lot of Bargains at low prices to close. 


Send for Bargain List. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
CHICAGO. 
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=> L.L.BRowN PAPER Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADAMS. MASS. 
LINEN LEDGER ann RECORD PAPERS 


, ‘ FOR COUNTY AND STATE RECORDS. 





‘c+ Bond and Typewriter Papers. 
RRB U RE RES 





There are certain brands of Ledger Paper 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that time 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 


L. L. Brown Paper Co’s 
Linen Ledgers. 


This company has made a specialty of 
Linen Ledger Paper for forty-five years, and 
the result is a quality of excellence far ahead 
of the manufacturers of the world. 


While the Linen Ledger Paper manufac- 
tured by us stands at the very front, we have 
also given great attention to the manufac- 
ture of 


Bond and Typewriter 
Papers. 


To such a degree of perfection have these 
papers been carried, that the stock of no 
dealer catering for the best trade is complete 
without an assortment ‘of these standard 
goods. 


CS XSASAS AS ASAD AS AS ASCAS ABAD 








THE OLD STONE MILL OF L. lL. BROWN PAPER CO., ADAMS, MASS. 
Read the Award of L. L. BROWN PAPER GO. from the WORLD’S GOLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
oe AWARD 


ist. For superior strength, texture and finish. 

2d. For uniformity and excellence of sizing, producing an agreeable surface for writing; and is susceptible of 
several erasures, and writing over the same surface. 

3d. For clearness of color. | 

4th. For skill in the various processes of manufacture. 

Sth. For the purposes of Records, these papers are of the highest grade, and are adapted to stand the test of 
time and varying climates without deterioration in sizing, strength or finish. 


(SIGNED) E. MORGAN, INDIVIDUAL JUDGE. 








APPROVED: H. I. KIMBALL, PREST. DEPARTMENTAL COM. 
* {. JOHN BOYD THACHER, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM. ON AWARDS. 











Established osteo 
Bingham 
am 
Runge 
Moa wufacthurers of 


Voweb cvs Teilbews 


Kew Process 


No Pin-holes, but Rollers 
Solid amd smooth, Round and 


YMe— 


Preiees cheaber thanthe 
dearest and dearer than the. 
cheabest. Bur, always forthe 


Best 
Bingham wr Ru — 
t2- 14-16-10 pe Feankfovt St 


CLEVELAND O 
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Keith Paper Company 








FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 





RAVELSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 

Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





IDES be OX Ca 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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LARGEST 
VARIETY. 
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Parsons Paper Co’s —.#..__ 
"7a" Envelope Papers. 


We have made a specialty of these papers for forty years. 


They have long been recognized as STANDARD among the Trade. 


They stand at the head today. 


Envelopes made of this paper will give best satisfaction. 


Parsons Paper Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


We manufacture only TUB SIZED, LOFT DRIED Papers. 

















Linden 
Pole Dried 
Papers 


‘Bonds, 
Linens, ARE 
Ledgers, THE 
Flats, 
Map, BEST! 
Bristols, 
Ruled. 





SPECIALTIES OF ALL KINDS MADE 


TO ORDER. 





Linden Paper Company, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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WRITE TO THE 


Moser-Burgess Paper Co. 
237 and 239 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, 


For Samples and Prices of 


GARDS 








MR. CHARLES W. COX is now with them. 





FIRST-CLASS BOND PAPER. 




















MAGNA ChARTA BOND 














MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, 


Made from New Rag Stock, free from adulteration, 
perfectly Sized, and with a long and evenly beaten 
Fibre. A Bond Paper as carefully made as our 
Magna Charta Bond will last forever, and this is a 
most important consideration in papers of this kind. 








W. H. HILL ENVELOPE CO., pater = siprod bop 
Envelopes in stock in three eights a and alls 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & wands, San vlatg we ve Cal., carry in stock 


Magna Charta Bond in Flats, Fo Ided Paper. 
a a. & PAPER yr Holyoke, aie, carry 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


per ae a Charta Bond 


ablets poe velopes. 


stock Magna 
a Bond Tablets in alls zes and r regular we ights. 


$ We Manufacture... 
? Ledgers, 

$ Superfines, 

)) Fines, 

ry Bonds, 

Sj Linens, 

= Colored Flats, 


§ Bristols, 
2) Ruled Stock, 


238-240 Apams St 5 a 





HEADQUARTERS FOR.::--. 
LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 


application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 
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W. O. TYLER, President. F, P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas, 


(imerican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


/ COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 
COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 
WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 
WOVE FLATS. 
. BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 
Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them. 


Our Specialties are 





W. TAYLOR. GEO. H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
Wholesale - PAPLR— 


DEALERS. 
207 & 209 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 


: OF THE FOLLOWING 
Bond, Ledger, and all grades Flat Writing Papers, 
Cardboards, Book and Cover Papers, etc. 
Tileston & Hollingsworth’s 
Plate and other grades. 


A SPECIALTY OF 
PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 


Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights : 


10 lb, Cap. 
, 20 lb. Folio. 
16, 20 lb. Royal. 
20 Ib. Double Cap. 


10, 12 Ib. Cap. 

12, 16 lb. Demy. 14, 16 
12, 16, 20 lb. Folio. WOVE, / 
16, 20, 24 lb. Royal. 

20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAID, 








Re ed 


GASES 


rok NEWSPAPER 
PORTFOLIOS 


TETTTTTTT TTT TT TTTT TT 


W. B. Conkey Company, 


GENERAL BOOK MANUFACTURERS for PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 


All Kinds of Gase faking and Embossing for the Trade. 


. SEND FOR ESTIMATES... 


Office — 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
Factory—63-71 PLYMOUTH PLACE, —m— CHICAGO. 


“Harrison, Nos. 246’’—‘‘400’’—*'432”’—‘'447”’. 


SPECIAL and ELABORATE 
DESIGNS FOR CASES 
FOR ALL PORTFOLIOS 
PUBLISHED. 


Handsomely Embossed Cloth, 
Half Morocco and Full Morocco 
Cases, also Cloth Sides. Lowest 
prices and prompt attention. 








analnainain alnain ain als als ain, 
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Long Distance Telephones : 


SPECIMENS, 
SAMPLES, 

CATALOGUES and =}—YS 
QUOTATIONS. = 


Our System for Filing is the simplest 
and most complete. 


ULUALUAUUALUIUUIUIT 


I 








Write for Descriptive Matter, Price List and Testimonials. 


THE FoLpING PAPER Box Co. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


This system may be seen in use in the office of The Inland Printer. 








FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


‘ on O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 


cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 

plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 

1 A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 

rt engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 

ey: ite 5 = outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 

stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 

machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO.,_ - 





ST, LOUIS. 





HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
g Printers’ 

Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 











Prices 
Moderate. 


“Strong Slat” 
Cases 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 





Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 
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Empire 
Cppe= 
Setting 
Machine 
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4,500 Ems per hour Guaranteed, or no sale. | 
(SOLID) 








203 Broadway, 
Hew Work. 
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One Dozen 


Improved Perry Quoins 
a and Key 


WILL NOT SLIP OR BREAK. 


STEEL KEY—Casehardened and 
Nickel-Plated. 







Price, $2.50 per Doz. 
Keys 50c. each. 








sent, express paid, on receipt of $3.00. 


Address : 





THE PERRY QUOIN CO. | 
507 Pontiac Building, CHICAGO. 





F, L. MONTAGUE & CO. | MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE 


Improved Improved «= New Style «= Noiseless 
Bookbinders and = |*—~ LIBERTY + 
Printers’ Machinery.) | ae 


oe UX, dQ 
The Dexter Folders, Signature Presses, 
The New Wire Stitcher, Index Cutters, 























Elliott Thread Stitcher, | Punch and Eyelet Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutters, | Patent Gold-Saving Machine, 
Ellis Roller Backer, | Spooner’s Mailing Machine, 
Ellis Book Trimmer, | Ruling Machines, 
Ellis Embosser, | Tape, Wire, Etc. 
x | | é . 
F. L. MONTAGUE & CO. L see ai ae 





Send for Price List and Catalogue to 
315 Dearborn Street, | 17 Astor Place, S 


Manhattan Bldg., Room 617, 140 East 8th Street, 54 Frankfort Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. New York, U.S. A. 








THE HBMMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED <+-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
+——EMBOSSING MACHINES ———+ 
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A.D. Farmer & §on ;~ 


——— TYPE FOUNDING CO.——— 


Presses, 

Paper Cutters, 
Wire Stitchers, 
Perforators ss 


AND OTHER 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. Type Trust. 


111 & 113 Quincy Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SORTS FOR BODY TYPE carried in 


stock and supplied on receipt of order. 








% : 
Not in the 6 SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Anna nea yp 
Book, | 
{ BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, 
RULES, ETC. S 


er 











SPECIMEN BOOK. 





“A little thing gives perfection, although perfection is not a little thing.” 


THE BEST QUOIN 


THE IMPROVED 








“WICKERSHAM.”’ 
= 
SECURE. worn 














Never slips. Never lets 
go. Absolutely reliable 
wherever placed. 7 


Only one piece. . . . No 
pointing or adjusting. 
Placed and locked in- 
Direct Expansion. No slid- menue de 

ing motion. No jarring 
or skewing of the form. 


Conforms to uneven fur- 
niture, obviating all. . 
looseness or springing 
of form. 





Entirely of Steel, with. . 
square hole and square 
key. 


Strength, power and wear- 
ing qualities guaranteed. 

















PRICE KEYS 
PER DOZ EACH 
$2.50 50 CTS 


VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


The Wickersham Quoin Company, 


174 Fort HILL Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





ony Mixer 


For (Mixing Ink, etc. 








For particulars, address 


KENT & HALY, 
Manufacturers of PRINTING INK MACHINERY, 
250 & 252 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





% 
4d 





fii 
Vv 


Accuracy 
Guaranteed. 


The Brown & Garver Paper Gutter 


is the result of twenty-five years’ experience and 
continued endeavor to produce the best possible 
Paper-Cutting Machine. 

The design is simple; power direct to knife 
at both ends; never cuts below; never falls 
short ; the clamp is balanced, one spin of wheel 
running it the entire distance, up or down. 


_ Oswego Machine Works, Sole Manufacturers, 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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Round-Hole Perforating Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 





EDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 


31 Spruee Street, ae ~NEW YORK. 
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Reliance Paver Cutter 
SS 


Clearly Outranks All Cutters of Its Class. 


In Strength, Accuracy and Thoroughness of 
Construction It Has No Equal. 


OVER 
Reliance 
Cutters 


100 ) 


and not ONE COM- 
PLAINT nor call for 
REPAIRS, either on 
account of weakness 
or defective material 
or workmanship. 


ALL PARTS + + + 


Strictly 
Interchangeable. 


Every machine fully 
guaranteed to be as rep- 
resented. Accept no 
other before making a 
comparison. 














3] FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS. |€ 
| 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 
195-197-199 So. Ganal St.,  GHIGAGO, U.S.A. 





Another New Machine! 


Qe @& 








opens MACHINE has our new device for slitting that entirely avoid 


“buckling” at the third fold, even on 150-lb. paper .*. 
WE GUARANTEE THIS! —- 


—s 





The machine has but one set of miter gears in its entire construction, 


each set of rolls being run independent of the other. 


Our new method of handling tapes does away with repeated re-sewing. 








aha ake whe abe ade abe she ate alo-ale to abe abe te ate ate a! ate ale ate abe ale atoabe ate abe at ab 


--- Made by the... 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 
TETETETE TEER TTT ETT ETTT EET TT 





— 
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’ Ketreshing 
“= Results 





a aa 
“ 


aa Se Experienced by users 
inion of the superior grade es 
‘of Inks made by the BUFFALO PRINTING . py es Zul 
INK WORKS, make every consumer an advo- © ELE CTRI ¢ IT bog y 
cate of their merits. a THE LATEST & GREATEST EP 


THING OUT. — 


Every Can Meets Approval ! » SEND For « 


For all the qualities which printers’ 
ink is desired to excel in, the prod- 
uct of this Company is noted. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, ENGRAVERS BYALL PROGESSES. 
Buffalo, N. Y. GRAND RAPIDS. MIGH 


OWAKD IRON WORKS, “=. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















war > Bue. 













WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE 


nM am == : PRICE $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


,PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


P | a e® MACHINERY. 
S*euct. ® BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, G'itaroterwonnces, CHICAGO. 
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THE BINNER PLANT ILLUSTRATED. OUR SUPPLY OF STOCK CATALOGUES HAS GIVEN OUT. 


Illustration No. 6: Corner of Copper Etching Department. SEND IN YOUR NAME AND BUSINESS ADDRESS 
AND WILL PUT YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST. 
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- Salada cng iaatatiadiinaias 


—~<—The... Better Work. 
2 More Work. 


ot 
ot CU ° 
: h 1 t lo C k : Quicker Done. 


Cheaper Done. 


TB HS HS HS Hs Hs HS os Hs Hs hs Hs oh Hs oH Hs Ho HW 


No other Press has such a Delivery. (Printed side up, flyless, tapeless, wearless, 
never changed, never out of order.) 

No other Press has such a Fountain. (The well swings around the rollers—no 
jabbing of short ink, no waste, no gray sheets.) 

No other Press has such a Type Bed. (Scraped true to the impression surface of 
the cylinder —time saved in making ready. 

No other Press has such Strength and Accuracy in Underneath Motion. (Impor- 
tant wear-withstanding features, great weight, absolute rigidity of impression, 
register, speed and durability unexcelled.) 


WI 





Inestimably Valuable Improvements in the radical features of Printing Presses are 
embodied in THE WHITLOCK. 


Valueless, Slightly Differing Features are our competitors’ only claims on your con- 
sideration. 


You should Investigate the Latest—T ALE WHITLOCK—«= YOU WILL BUY NO OTHER. 


Our guarantees are so safe that purchasers too remote for us to reach otherwise may make perfectly satisfactory contracts by mail. 
We will erect our machines for responsible parties, subject to acceptance after trial. 


af af af ae 


NEW YORK: Ti Building, 41 Park Row. e e 
BOSTON: masters Milk and Kuby Sts. fi h WwW h it ' OG k i a G by i n SS Go e 
ST. LOUIS: 20714 Pine St. DERBY CONN 
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Over 40 Years 
The Standard of Quality ! 


SANBORN’S 
PAPER CUTTING MACHINES AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


» 


y 


‘th, 


dupel! 





a= WAREREOMS: == 


No. 69 Beekman Street, Ve 42-44 W. Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO. 
GLO. H. SANBORN « SONS. 


NEW YORK. 
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HIGHEST AWARD WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 1893. 














DIPLOMA OF HONOR ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1894, 


Gvery Process 


e 
<» Rnown 


A 





‘ = Z I UU a 7 
ae ii STABLisHED 160! Modern Art. 
HALF-TONE, °° COR ooo 
ZINC ETCHING, Wy 
WAX AND WOOD \Kx/ 
6, ENGRAVING, ( 
an COLORTYPE.. 


SAMPLES OF WORK AND 


N 0), ESTIMATES «........ 
fy TS $ PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
WS 
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A Point to Consider === Equipment. 


Adequate equipment — equip- 
ment that is up to the times, and 
takes nobody’s dust. THAT is 
what makes possible /zfe, léberty 
and the pursuit of happiness for 
printers and their enterprises. 


Another Point =--- 
Specialties. 

Look over your field, pick out 
your specialty, get machinery 
that is adapted to its production, 
and you have put up the bars 
and fenced in a field that you can 
enjoy. 


A Third Point === 





= MF G.CO.: 
BOSTON MASS.USA 


Consult our catalogue and descriptive circulars and learn about our bed and platen self- 
feeding presses, with their attachments that fit them for producing specialties in a way that 


defies competition. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 


26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 








The Ame” Séil-Glamping Gutter. 


The only Auromatic Self-Clamping Cutter made. We 
combine Self and Hand Clamp. Also, Self and Foot 
Clamp. 

Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter in two years. 

HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 

FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co., 


64 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





F. L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 











vo 


CHICAGO. 


GRAPHIC 
G INKS. 


Makers of LITHO 
PRINTIN 


HIO. 








CINCINNATI. O 


Branches, NEW YORK 








www 











f 
. Possessing the largest and Sy 
Sell on their agg ne ag 
most complete Printing Ink ey 
Merits Works in America, The Ault 
& Wiborg Company give the Ad 
most careful attention to the 
requirements of the trade, ia 
“he and their superb equipment H 
enables them to best fill the 
wants of Ink consumers in 
every department of the + 
h graphic arts Ci 
[he ? 
Ss, 
Ss 


? 


LETTERPRESS 
STEELPLATE 
COPPERPLATE 

and LITHOGRAPHERS’ INKS 
DRY COLORS 
VARNISHES 
OILS and DRYERS 

IN EVERY GRADE 


AND FOR EVERY 
VARIETY OF WORK 


? 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Ault 


Unequaled in 
Quality 





@ 
ee UU UU UU CUCU Cee CSS 


Y.S. BROWN, $2.00. 426-36. 


x“ 


ORI DDR OR OR 
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T.W.es CB. SHERIDAN. 


ESTABLISHED 183865. 
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“Sheridan Auto” Cutter. 
‘“‘The Sheridan” Cutter. 
“Empire State” Cutter. 


‘“‘ Sheridan ” Book Trimmer. 
‘“‘ Perfection ’’ Cutter. 
“Perfect Gem” Cutter. 





€ 





Te ee oe 
a 


The “Sheridan Auto” is the most powerful, rapid and accurate 
Cutter on the market. In use in every large house in this country 


and by the best houses in Europe. Write us for particulars. 





Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


We carry the largest stock in the country, and can furnish a full outfit for the largest 


bindery or paper-box shop at once. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, —_——. No. 413 Dearborn Street, 
WorKS — Champlain, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. eens CHICAGO. 


2-2 
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SGOTT PRINTING PRESSES 
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Class G.— Extra strong and fast Newspaper Press. 
|| 

| 

| 
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|| 
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7 Pi mint £58 BS 
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° mass 

Class HN.— Four-Roller Press for fine cut work. “ Class UN.— Newspaper Printing and Folding Machine. 
e 
e 





' WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Times Building, New York. Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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GUTEMBERG.—“* Well, Master Carton, what is thy verdict upon these Chromotype blocks ?”’ 


CHAYTON.—“Truly T am astonished! The printers of these days are well skilled in the use of strange 
“processes and cunning engines which ye bad not in Mayence. But of a truth this Master HARE and bis 
“Company are to be commended. Methinks it profiteth nothing to send orders beyond the sea.” 


GUTEWNBERG.—“HAlas! for my country tbat it should be so!” 


PREG MC Riws 
ID are & Co., Ltd., srive court, Fleet Street, London, England, 
Photo =Engravers, etc. 


¢ 


SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR SAMPLE BOOK OF OUR CHROMOTYPE BLOCKS. 
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UMPANY: hea, 1 











sil OES” MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
. : Coated and Enameled Papers, Lithograph Paper, 
| + Enameled Book Paper, Cover Paper, 
Blanks and Boards, Translucent Bristol, 


Label Paper, etc., etc. 





PRINTERS’ GOODS, sucH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 


The Rosback 
Improved Derforators 
BLABY 


ee INCLUDE ... 











POWER PERFORATORS. 
The only practical 
Round-Hole Power Per- 
forator on the market. 





FOOT PERFORATORS. 
Unequaled in Quality. 


HAND PERFORATORS. 
The Best on the market. 


e 
Floating Along— 
Just about paying expenses—no better outlook 
for next year. What’s the cause? Is it hard 


| | 

43 luck, or lack of proper equipment? Do you 
oe know about how many jobs you’ve turned away, 
bs | 

Oe 


INDEX CUTTERS. 

CORNER CUTTERS. 
Simple, Compact and 
Durable. 








simply because you’re trying to run a printing ee eee “ wate PEP PPP 
office without a Numbering Machine? Figure - 
it up, if you recall the number. NEW ROSBACK AUTOMATIC WIRE STITCHER. 
Before you go to sleep to-night, make up your mind TIME SAVING. 
whether you’ll start in next month with Wetter Number- MONEY MAKING. 
ing Machines and do the business that comes to you, or 
just merely float along in the same old channel, turning 
away profitable jobs because you can’t do ’em. Have you 
ever seen a Wetter catalog? You’re entitled to one—ask | Write for Circulars and Price List. 


for it before it slips your mind. 
F. P. ROSBACK, 


JOSEPH WETTER & Co. ta aie bi. 
20 and 22 Morton Street. BROOKLYN,N.Y.|> cave » ILL. 


eee EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 














The Golor Printer BY J. F. EARHART, 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

Sree Sree te expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 84% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN ST. 




















































and “Duplex Hercules.” 

In Enameled Covers alone we 
show no less than seventy- 
eight different colors, 
sizes and styles. 


re 





The enormous cost of our Cover Sample Books 
prevents our distributing them without 
regard to whether we reap any benefit or not. 

In order to partly cover cost, we therefore 
charge $2.00 per copy, and credit the account of 
each purchaser that amount when goods aggre- 
gating $40 have been bought. 





DIMENSIONS: Length, 1534 inches; width, 8 
inches ; thickness, 234 inches ; weight, 834 lbs. 
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EDGE-LIKE in form and power, our sample book of Covers, etc., 
|| when used by Printers, opens the way to trade. 

It exhibits in simple and comprehensive form more than five 
hundred samples, four hundred and forty of which are Cover 
Papers, including everything in plain and odd colors, and such specialties as 
“Paradox,” “Linen,” “ Windsor” hand-made, “Venetian,” “Coal Screen,” “West 
Indian,” “White City,” “Hercules,” “Atlas ” 















xhe 
+ 
Besides Covers, 
we carry full lines of 
Se G..3 ds-C, Cok 
ored and Coated Book, Docu- 
ment, Rope and No. 1 Manila, Music 
Papers, Parker’s three grades of unrivaled 
Blotting —“Treasury,” “Commercial” and 
“Capital,” etc. 
Orders for special sizes are carefully 
attended to. 


[Illinois Paper Company, 
181 Monroe Street, 
...- Chicago. 
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The Hamilton & 


— (lanutacturing 
hh (Cmpany {ae 


— = ene © Two Rivers, Wis. 
Wood Type, 
—Printers’ 


—>PFurniture. 
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MAMMOTH LABOR SAVING FURNITURE CASE. 


The crowded condition of work in our factories is proof sufficient that our goods 
are right. Printers know good Furniture when they see it, and every sale 
brings additional business. 


Since showing this Mammoth Furniture Case in the October issue of The Inland 
Printer, there has been a steady and constant demand for it. It is just the 
thing for busy offices wanting a sufficient supply of labor saving furniture to 
enable work to be carried on with advantage. Contains over 1,500 pieces. 


Price $40.00, less usual discount. 


| 66 99 
New and The Gentury’ Pony. 


| 
. | 
()riginal. "THIS PRESS saves what OTHER PRESSES waste, and 
__ MAKES DOLLARS where other presses MAKE DIMES. 


EEUES — 


It may now be seen running in the following offices: 



































Manufacturers and Printers Pub. Co., = New York. C. E. Northrop, - - - - Buffalo, N. Y. 








Lutheran Book Concern, - - Columbus, Ohio. F. W. Burr, - ° ‘ - - Bangor, Me. 
C. J. Krehbiel, - - . Cincinnati, Ohio. Foster Dick & Co., — - . - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. W. Roberts & Co., —- - Cleveland, Ohio. R. J. Oliphant, . - - Oswego, N. Y. 
Guarantee Printing Co., . Philadelphia, Pa. Art Litho. Co. - ° - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dry Goods Economist, - - - New York. Geo. Gregory, - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
C. P. Brate, - - ° - Albany,N. Y. Winthrop Press, - - : - New York. 
C. A. E. Stohlmann, - . - New York. | 





Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Company, 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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What our first parent said to his “find :” 


MADAMIMADAM™M 


AA AA 
D OD D OD 
A A A A 
M M M M 
I I I 
M M M M 
A A A A 
D D D OD 
AA AA 


MADAMIMADAM 


Reads the same every way, up or down, backwards 
or forwards, straight or diagonal—always sensible. 


THE PRINTER IS ALWAYS SENSIBLE 
paddles WHO BUYS. ee 

















He is four-square to the world and —unlike the couple above named — has 
nothing to blush for. 


NO TRUST! ...NO BUST! 


Never found wanting. Enterprising. 
Accommodating. Prompt. 
Progressive. Point System. Best Goods. 
Low Prices. Liberal Terms. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS AND ESTIMATES. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


GREAT WESTERN TyPE FouNpDRyY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE FounpDry, Kansas City. 
Branches: ) Minnesota TyPE Founpry, St. Paul. 
( St. Louis PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., St. Louis. 


Tried 27 years. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








——— OUR _ LATEST 


MD BEE 


DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 


Rabbeting and Beveling Coppet and Zine Etehings. 


“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS THE EATING.” 





We Refer You to Users. 


Chicago, Ill. : 
Franklin Engraving Co. 
George H. Benedict & Co. 
W. B. Conkey & Co. 
Behring Engraving Co. 
Chicago Photo Engraving Co. 
A, Zeese & Sons, 
Drant Illustrating Co. 
Racine & Brownell. 


St. Louis, Mo. : 

Chas. A. Drach Electrotype Co. 

Woodward & Tiernan. 
Columbus, Ohio: 

Terry Engraving Co. ie 

W. H. Harper. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Buffalo Electro, and Engraving Co. 
Springfield, Ohio: 

Ohio Engraving Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Quin, Cook & Quin. 
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MACHINERY FOR ELEGTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS, ETCHERS, ETC. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


JACKSON AND CANAL STS. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
-..-SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 





Pers 


CNGRAVERS’ 


(THREE-SHEET PASTED ) 


\WEDDING 


Furnished Flat or in Visiting Cards. 





This Stock is of superior quality, and guaranteed to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 
The Cut Cards of this board are 


CORRECT IN SIZE. 
PERFECT IN CUTTING. WRAPPED PROPERLY. 
FULL COUNT. 


Put up 51 in pack, 510 in package. Neat, convenient, reasonable in price. 
Samples submitted on request. 


GEO. B. AURD & Ce 
Manufacturers of Fine Stationery, 
173 and 175 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. 


JOS. P. COYLE, 


MANAGER. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
425-427 BROOME ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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& Paper Folding 


FoR FINE 


Book and Pamphlet Work. 


— 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Chambers. brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


E.C.FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, - | 
345 Dearborn Street, - 


Es 

















Half-tone engraving by 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
195-207 S. Canal street, 
Chicago. 


SAYING 





GOOD-BYE. 





By 


y permission, 
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HENRY H. VAIL, 
PRESIDENT ALDINE CLUB, OF NEW YORK. 
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Copyrighted, 1895, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 











A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Vot. XV—No. 2. 


CHICAGO, MAY, 1895. 


7 . {$2 per year, in advance. 
TERMS, | Single copies, 20 cents. 


THE ALDINE CLUB. 







N this age of trusts and monopo- 
lies, of fierce business competition 
-and sordid accumulation of 
wealth, the Artistic Idea finds 
it difficult indeed to exist, much 
less to fatten and prosper. 
Poor thing, barely does it 
dare venture upon a new field 
than that grim ogre, the 
- Commercial Spirit, followed closely 
by his twin brother Shoddy, ap- 
pear with panting breaths, the latter to seize and 
destroy, the former to fatten on its carcass. It 
resurrects perennially, does the poor thing, but 
only to be gobbled up once more. In nearly every 
field the ogres have gained the mastery. ‘They 
have invaded the domain of copper-plate etching, 
and have reduced this once noble art to the ievel of 
a catchpenny device; their touch has blighted 
every known method of art reproduction, and has 
degraded the esthetic sense of the rising genera- 
tion. Their latest assault is on the fin de siécle 
poster, that creation of Chéret’s fertile brain, and 
presently — horrible thought —they will doubtless 
be seen invading the precincts hallowed by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

These are the reflections that came to me the 
other day after leaving an up-town New York club 
of recent creation, where the pretentiousness and 
vulgarity of the mural adornments and furniture 
vied with the pompousness of the attendants. I 
wandered thence some distance downtown in a 
disgusted frame of mind, but meeting a friend 
in the publishing line was invited by him to take a 
look at the Aldine Club’s new quarters, at No. 75 
Fifth avenue. It required but a short stay here 
to change the trend of my thoughts and awaken 
a hope for brighter things. In short, I could soon 
say to myself, ‘‘ The ogres will at least never pene- 
trate these portals.” And indeed they will not! 


BY V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


Without ostentation, without display, these club- 
rooms convey to my mind the very essence of good 
taste and refinement, coupled with comfort, cosi- 
ness, and warmth of color. The eye is ever inter- 
ested by niceties of detail, never offended by incon- 
gruities or exaggeration of ornament. The first 
floor consists of a large reception room with a 
beautiful marble fireplace, and white polished pan- 
eling extending almost to the ceiling, and sur- 
mounted by a shelf which supports many rare 





WILLIAM W. APPLETON, 

First President Aldine Club. 
articles of bric-a-brac. At the rear end is a loung- 
ing nook for smokers, and beyond this in the annex 
is the ladies’ dining room. The basement is, how- 
ever, the special attraction. I will not endeavor to 
describe it, further than to say that Henry T. 
Thomas, the publisher, when he first conceived 
the idea for the club, had but little before returned 
to New York from London, and his mind was filled 
with recollections of the ancient ale rooms and 
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chop houses of the British metropolis; of the 
‘¢*Cheshire Cheese,” the ‘‘Old Cock” tavern and 
other like resorts, and it became his dream to cre- 
ate a similar gathering place in New York, and 
it the nucleus of all that was truly repre- 
sentative in the 
world of Art and 
Letters. How well 
he and his early co- 
adjutors, Messrs. 
Charles E. Merrill, 
George R. Cathcart, 
John Seymour Ward 
and General James 
F. Ruggles have suc- 
ceeded, is now a mat- 
ter of history. No 
metropolitan club 
can boast a more 
distinguished mem- 
bership than the 
Aldine, not even the 
Century, which for 
many years was held 
up as the we Plus ultra of culture and refinement ; 
and no metropolitan club offers its members in the 
same degree that form of enjoyment derived from 
a rematerialization of those ‘‘good old times,” 
those days of Charles Lamb, of knee breeches, 
white chokers, frilled shirts and good cheer! 
Seated in the basement of the Aldine, with its old- 
fashioned grill room, its ale tobies dangling from 
the ceiling, its quaint prints and lithographs, its 
sanded floor and solid mahogany furniture, not to 
mention the unique buffet, one might imagine 
oneself transplanted to an eighteenth century tav- 


make 





GEN. ALF. C. BARNES, 


Former President Aldine Club. 


ern and eating- 
house; sucha 
one as Johnson 
and Dean Swift 
or Fielding 
might have pat- 
ronized. 

At noon time 
the basement 
has a most ani- 
appear- 
ance, while the 
waiters have 
their hands full. 
At one table are 
seen the tall frames of several members of the 
Appleton family, one of whom, William W., prac- 
tically head of the great publishing house, was the 
first president of the club, at its opening in 1889, 
while another, Daniel, is famous the country over 
as the colonel of New York’s Seventh regiment. 
At another table sit the Scribner brothers, and 
beyond, perhaps at a larger board, some members 
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of the great American Book Concern, the vice- 
president of which, Henry H. Vail, retires from 
the club’s presidency this month, after a year’s 
service in that capacity. The same firm had 
already furnished the club with an earlier presi- 
dent in the person of General Alfred C. Barnes. 
Pretty well all the great publishing houses and 
magazines are represented during this busy noon 
hour. The Century contingent consists of Richard 
Watson Gilder, Alex. W. Drake and Lewis W. 
Frazer; the Ou/look’s, of Lyman Abbott, Lawrence 
Abbott and William B. Howland ; /wdge’s and Les- 
lie’s Weekly’s of W. J. and Bartlett Arkell, and 
thus ad impnitum. Strange to say, J. Henry 
Harper is one of the few important publishers not 
belonging to the Aldine. His onerous duties as 
superintendent of probably the largest publishing 
house in the world keeps him away from clubs in 
general, it is said. The list of names, prominent 
in letters, in the 
typographical 
and plastic arts 
is a formidable 
one, and too long 
to go over here. 
I will conclude, 
therefore, with a 
few words anent 
the founding of 
the club, and the 
objects and aspi- 
rations of its 
members, as 
such. 

The second 
article of the cer- 
tificate of incor- 
poration of the 
Aldine Club, 
signed by Wil- 
liam W. Apple- 
ton, Henry C. 
Bunner, George R. Cathcart; Charles E. Merrill, 
James F. Ruggles, Frank H. Scott, Arthur H. 
Scribner, Henry J. Thomas and John S. Wood, on 
March 23, 1889, declares that ‘tthe particular busi- 
ness and objects of said club shall be the encour- 
agement of literature and art, and social inter- 
course and enjoyment.” 

In pursuance of this programme the first club- 
rooms in Lafayette Place were provided with a 
series of appropriate Shakespearean mottoes, a few 
of which are well worth quoting here. Over the 
entrance to the building one reads: ‘‘I am for the 
house with the narrow gate, too little for pomp to 
enter’; over the exit: ‘‘Good night and welcome, 
both to them that go and tarry”; over the cash- 
ier’s desk: ‘‘The dreadful reckoning, and men 
smile no more”; over the grill: ‘‘If I bring thee 
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not some- 
thing to eat, 
I will give 
thee leave to 
die;” and 
finally, over 
the larder: 
‘*Let them 
want nothing that our 
home affords.” 

That part of the pro- 
gramme involving an en- 
couragement of art and 
literature has found ex- 
pression in the holding, 
at various intervals, of exhibitions of paintings, 
portraits, bookbindings and autographs, authors’ 
readings, etc. Social intercourse, on the other 
hand, has been promoted by the giving of recep- 
tions and dinners to personalities of note in the 
art and literary world. A notable occasion was 
the reception tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
M. Stanley, two years ago. Dinners have been 

















CORNER IN THE ALDINE BASE- 
MENT LUNCHROOM. 


given, among others, to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
F. H. Smith, F. Marion Crawford, A. Conan Doyle 
and W. J. Smedley, some of the menus of which 
were most artistic, and are here reproduced. An- 
other unique and interesting feature of the club 
are the so-called ‘‘story-teller nights,” at which 





MENU DESIGN BY REINHART, ALDINE CLUB DINNER TO 
T. B. ALDRICH. 
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able raconteurs, both members and guests, delight 
large and attentive audiences. On such occasions 
one is apt to find a strong contingent of literary 
members, several of whom, like Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Richard Watson Gilder and Julian Ralph, are 
past masters in the 
gentle art of story- 
telling. Of the out- 
siders, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith is perhaps 
most in demand, 
with his inimitable 
Southern and negro 
dialect anecdotes. 
Finally, let me 
say that the Aldine 
has a respectable 
list of out-of-town 
members, of whom 
the following are 
located in Chicago: 
Owen F. Aldis, 
Charles J. Barnes, James W. Ellsworth, William 
W. Hayne, James H. Moore and William H. Moore. 





Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Former President Aldine Club. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 
NO. HI.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 

S the various kinds of tympans suitable for 
& commercial job printing on platen presses 
have been described in the preceding chapter, it is 
important that their appropriateness be now dwelt 
upon, in so far as these relate to different sizes of 
jobs and the make-up of forms. 

IMPRESSION — LIGHT AND STRONG. 

When a form is handed to a careful pressman, 
and after he has looked it over, the first question 
that suggests itself will be, doubtless, somewhat 
like this: ‘*‘ How /t//e impression can I use in print- 
ing this job?” ‘That is a correct consideration. If 
the form is for a neat business card, it will be nec- 
essary to carry as few sheets of paper as possible in 
the nature of tympaning: because the card stock, 
by reason of its own thickness, will make up for 
two or more thicknesses of paper. Of course it 
should be understood that different qualities and 
kinds of card stock require different treatment in 
the make-up of tympans, as, for instance, a coated 
or ‘‘translucent” card can be printed with less 
tympaning than a ‘‘ pasted” or ‘‘ mill-rolled” bris- 
tol card of the same thickness, for the reason that 
the coating takes up the ink more freely than does 
the hard bristol board. It will be found that a 
medium thick bristol card will require one sheet 
more to the tympan than does one of equal 

* NoTE. — On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 


and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 
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thickness of translucent stock. This rule will apply 
with equal significance in the case of writing 
papers, where one is of a fine and smooth fabric 
and the other linen-like or of cold-pressed rough- 
ness, bond or ribbed. 

From two to three sheets of smooth hard paper 
are enough to make up a suitable tympan for card 
forms. Indeed one sheet, placed over a thin card- 
board, will likely be found adequate for most light 
business cards. When the form has been made 
ready by careful wxderlaying, for this is where to 
begin, in order that all defective letters may be 
built up to the standard height of the perfect ones, 
and the strong lines of type made stronger by 
appropriate underlay, then we will find that the 
printing on the stock will be sharp, clear and with- 
out indentation. 

Always begin making ready with a light tympan, 
lighter than the text of the form suggests: because 
it is much safer and easier to add to the tympan 
than to be compelled to take out sheets after the 
face of the form has been embossed into it, and the 
entire structure of the tympan has been damaged. 
Heed to this suggestion will soon enable the op- 
erator to know, almost at a glance, just about the 
number of sheets to 
carry as tympaning 
for all light forms. 
Heavy forms require 
much thicker tym- 
pans than light ones; 
but keep to the in- 
junction here laid 
down, of light tym- 
pans in all cases. 

Usually letter and 
bill head forms re- 
quire three or four 
sheets over a thin 
cardboard for tym- 
pans; note headings 
can be printed with 
one sheet less. Light 
note and letter circu- 
lars will take slightly more tympan than bill-heads 
do. In all cases make ready thoroughly under- 
neath the form, except in cases where this cannot 
be done and where cuts requiring overlaying have 
to be treated. 

Underlaying has very much to do with regulat- 
ing the evenness of the impression, and this fact 
should not be lost sight of when beginning to make 
ready the form. At first, underlaying may seem a 
little more tedious than simply pasting a patch on 
here and there on the face of the tympan — some- 
times thought necessary where time is short and 
the job is a ‘‘rush” one; but this apparent tedious- 
ness will soon pass away as skill is attained, and it 
will be found that this methodical plan will become 
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as economical and swift as the more objectionable 
one, besides maintaining a clear and uniform form 
surface for rollers, ink and paper. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing that to 
print with the least degree of impression possible 
is the only correct 
method of execut- 
ing printed work. 
By which is meant, 
that only sufficient 
tympaning should 
be used to bring up 
perfectly every de- 
tail of the matter 
in the form, with- 
out showing inden- 
tations on the back 
of the printed 
sheet. Of course 
there are cases 
where this last de- 
gree of perfection 
cannot be attained, 
notably when linen, 
bond, embossed and rough ledger papers are used. 
But even these can be printed on satisfactorily 
with care and a little stronger impression. It is 
not necessary to emboss the face of the form into 
such papers to secure effective results. When 
grades of these papers seemingly refuse to take 
up the ink from the form, a very good plan is to 
draw out one or two sheets of the tympan and to 
substitute for these a thin piece of smooth muslin, 
which should be carefully placed next to the iron 
surface of the platen. This will be found to have 
just enough elasticity to force the uneven parts of 
the paper stock up to the entire form and receive, 
in a comparatively smooth manner, the ink on its 
face. When this does not prove satisfactory, the 
insertion of a sheet of soft or unsized paper next to 
the top tympan sheet will be found advantageous. 

Coated and enameled papers should and can be 
printed without showing perceptible impression on 
the reverse side. If the form is a light or delicate 
one, the impression 
should be such as to 
cause the form and 
paper to merely 
touch or kiss each 
other. Should the ga | . 
form be heavy, or Ie f z wi 
made up of a large S Lf 
half-tone illustra- 
tion, then a hard 
and rigid tympan jy 
should be used. If 
a cut-out overlay is 
applied to develop 
the strong portions 
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of the text, place it about three sheets below the 
face of the top tympan sheet, so that its promi- 
nent points may become modified, and prevent un- 
necessary indentations on the reverse side of the 
stock. Keep the cardboards, or such hard pack- 
ing of this kind as may be necessary, next to the 
face of the platen. Cases have occurred where 
the pressman placed 
the cardboards next 
to the top sheet of 
the tympan and over 
the cut-out overlay. 
This was done for the 
purpose of overcom- 
ing the impression 
marks and to get 
softer tones on the 
high lights of the en- 
graving. This was a 
grievous error, as the 
pressman found out 
later on: for he not 
only had to increase 
the amount of impression on the form to get it 
to print, but he almost lost the entire high lights 
and medium tones of the picture, besides endan- 
gering the mechanism of the press. Small cuts, 
or forms that are made ready with light or thin 
overlays, and to be printed on coated paper, should 
have these placed not deeper than the second top 
sheet of the tympan. 


(To be continued.) 





FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Ex-President Aldine Club. 
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SYSTEM IN THE COMPOSING ROOM. 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 

YSTEM is one of the most essential factors in 
the successful management of any enterprise 
—in fact, any man who has sufficient ability to 
systematize all branches of his business may have 
no fear of failure. In all establishments composed 
of different departments, under which head print- 
ing houses would be classed, system must not stop 
with the management or business office, but must 
be extended to every room, and the more strictly it 
is applied the greater the benefit derived. Of all 
departments in a newspaper office, the composing 
room most requires the application of this princi- 
ple. Notwithstanding this, there are many such 
rooms in which there is little or no system, and in 
such cases it is invariably found that the amount of 
labor accomplished in a given time will vary to a 
remarkable and seemingly inexplainable degree, 
and that, although the same amount of copy may 
be furnished by the editorial department on one 
day as another, and the last article sent in at the 
same hour, there will be a great difference in the 
time of delivery of the forms. On the contrary, 
where system reigns supreme, and under the same 
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conditions already mentioned, the variation in the 
amount of work accomplished will be trifling, while 
the forms will be ready for press at a uniform time. 

In order to treat this subject clearly it will be 
necessary to divide it into three parts, or queries, 
namely : 

First —What is system ? 

Second — How may it be applied ? 

Third —What will be the result ? 

What ts system? ‘* Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary” informs us that it is a ‘‘ regular method 
or order,” from which may easily be inferred that 
the work of a composing room, if system is to be 
applied, must always be accomplished in the same 
methodical order. 

How may it be applied? The first step toward 
the application of system is the arranging of the 
different duties of the day in the best possible 
order, this to be followed by a methodical perform- 
ance of each duty — always strictly adhering to the 
same method if the best results would be obtained. 
This point will be more clearly explained by a few 
practical illustrations from the writer’s personal 
experience. 

About two years since I had occasion to take 
charge of an office that was entirely strange to me. 
It is an evening paper, run on the plan of the 
great majority of our dailies— eight seven-column 
pages, using plate and employing twelve compos- 
itors, besides an ad. man and a boy. We will first 
consider the application of system to the work of 
the foreman, where it is usually most needed. All 
of the work upon the forms— from the time they 
are unlocked in the morning until the last page is 
ready for press—I accomplish myself, much pre- 
ferring to do this rather than take the responsibil- 
ity of errors made by other hands. I began the 
application of system by arranging my duties in 
order, endeavoring to make the 
arrangement one that would lead 
to their most rapid and perfect 
accomplishment. After this had 
been perfected it was _ strictly 
adhered to day after day. The 
first work of the morning is done 
in this order : Unlock forms ; cor- 
rect dates; lift out matter for 
weekly; lift out dead matter. 
To go farther into detail and to 
show to what extent system may 
be used with profit—I always start unlocking at 
the same page and go right around, thus avoiding 
the annoyance and delay of finding a page that 
has been overlooked. The same plan is followed 
in correcting dates and lifting out matter. After 
these have been accomplished, I next take out all 
advertising that is not to be inserted in the paper 
of the day, always beginning at the same page. 
I have six galleys for standing ads., one for each 
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day in the week. As an ad. is taken from the 
form it is put on the galley corresponding with 
the day upon which it is next to be published; if 
it is a cut that is to be changed on the next inser- 
tion, the changing is done now. Next, the galley 
for the day is taken from the rack, and each ad. is 
given the position contracted for, after which the 
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advertising columns are made up and justified, and 
I am ready to handle plate. All plate matter is 
inserted on the four inside pages, which is a great 
help to the foreman, as those pages may be closed 
up early. System is applied to all the details of 
this work also—the miscellany, departments and 
stories being kept in perfect order, and short 
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pieces of plate are not allowed 
to accumulate beyond an una- 
voidable quantity. After the 
completion of this work the 
four inside pages are ready to 
close, with the exception of 
possible changes in advertis- 
ing. In making-up the set 
matter on the remaining 
pages, the system which I have 
found most expedient is to 
take one galley at a time and 
empty it completely, putting 
every article as nearly as pos- 
sible in the position in which it 
will remain, keeping out by the 
side of the chase only short 
single-headed articles for fill- 
ing up columns. I am much 
aided in this by the fact that 
I cut all copy and am fully 
aware of every article to come. 
Many foremen consider it more 
expedient to spread the galleys 
out before them and_ select 
what they wish to use first— 
an article from one galley, 
then one from another. I have 
given both methods a_ thor- 
ough trial, and am fully con- 
vinced of the superiority of 
the plan adopted. Thus the 
application of system is traced 
through the routine of a fore- 
man’s duties about the forms, 
and there remains, in this con- 
nection, but one more matter 
to mention—the cutting of 
copy. It will be found profit- 
able to apply a rigid system 
to this also, for compositors 
will work with much more en- 
ergy and be more anxious to 
please if they are certain they 
are being treated with the 
utmost fairness. I have made 
it a rule, whether the amount 
of copy before me be large or 
small, to always give the most 
desirable take first, this to be 
followed by the next best, etc. 
Another rule of value is to 
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make takes as near the same length as possible, 
and of good size. I usually give about two sticks 
in the morning, dropping to one stick with the first 
take after dinner, and this is gradually reduced as 
press time approaches. 

We will next consider the application of system 
to the compositors and the composing room in gen- 
eral. Here the desired result can be accomplished 
only by the use of rules. There need be but few of 
these —a long list is unnecessary and confusing — 
but each should have its particular merit, and the 
foreman should see that there is absolutely no viola- 
tions, or system will gradually disappear. ‘There 
should be a strict rule in regard to taking of copy. 
In my room ‘‘Compositors must take copy at any 
time before 3 o’clock [press time is 4] as soon as 
last line of previous take is finished. After 3 all 
takes must be emptied and complete in every respect 
before any further copy is taken.” It was some time 
before I decided upon a rule for the correcting of 
galleys, as I wished to be as lenient as possible with 
the compositors and yet to do nothing that would 
in any way delay the make-up of the paper. The 
rule in vogue is this: ‘‘ Proofs received previous to 
2:30 p.M. must be corrected as soon as take in hand 
is finished. Proofs received after 2:30 must be cor- 
rected immediately.” Iam very strict in the use of 
unnecessary leads and the insertion of wrong 
dashes at the finish of articles, thus saving a large 
amount of labor at the stone. Loud and unneces- 
sary talking is strictly prohibited. System is 
applied to the work at the bank also. Full galleys 
are proved until noon, but after dinner nothing 
over a half-galley is allowed, and as closing time 
approaches they are made much shorter. ‘The boy 
is required to keep everything in order so that 
there can be no possible delay when any article is 
needed in a hurry. 

It may appear from the foregoing paragraph 
that the writer is a novice in the matter of control- 
ling a composing room, but such is not the case. 
My predecessor had held the position for nearly 
thirty years, and was little acquainted with the cus- 
toms of other offices, running the room on a plan in 
many instances not the most expedient, consequently 
if I had applied at once all the rules to which I had 
been accustomed it would have tended to much con- 
fusion, and through this to my demerit as a revolu- 
tionist. This being the case, I made only such 
changes as would facilitate the work of the room. 

What will be the result? 'The outcome of a faith- 
ful application of system will be a quiet room, no 
wrangling or discontent among compositors, a much 
larger amount of work accomplished in shorter 
time and better manner, cleaner proofs and a finan- 
cial saving for the establishment. A result of the 
application of system to my duties was my being 
able to accomplish in three hours what had pre- 
viously taken five. But it must not be supposed that 


such a gain may be attained by half-way measures ; 
it is only by a rigid adherence to the method 
adopted, until it becomes a habit—a ‘‘ second 
nature ”— and can be done almost mechanically. In 
these days of complicated positions and insertion 
dates of medical advertising, it will be found that 
system will almost entirely eradicate errors. When 
the writer took his present charge he found that 
talking was one of the principal occupations of the 
day; outs and doublets were frequent and bad 
proofs the rule, it required a good share of the 
foreman’s time to pull out unnecessary leads and 
change dashes at the stone, there was more or less 
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confusion at the bank and in taking copy, and 
proofs were continually delaying the paper. By 
applying system in the manner explained above all 
this has been changed for the better. The room is 
quiet so that an order may be given at any time 
without having to be repeated; there is no bustle 
or confusion—each employe knowing just what 
should be done, and it is a very rare exception if the 
foreman has to wait for a galley. 

After answering these three questions the ines- 
timable value of system in a composing room must 
forcibly present itself to every reader. It is clearly 
a saving of time and labor, and thus a net gain to 
the establishment. A room without system is always 
in trouble — besides the unavoidable internal dis- 
sensions there will be continual friction with the 
editorial department. It is to be hoped that the 
foremen of such rooms will ‘‘see the error of their 
ways” and will make some effort to redeem past 
mistakes and failures. 
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M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. Un den= 
felben find auch alle Anfragen und Auftrage Snfertion betreffend gu ridten. 








EASTERN INTERESTS OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HE year 1895 in all probability will in a large 
degree see the ambition of the management 
of this journal fulfilled inasmuch as there will be 
few printing offices on this continent in which THE 
INLAND PRINTER is not a more or less frequent 
visitor. This publication has been practically with- 
out a competitor from its inception; and at the 
present time, as the authoritative record of the 
daily mutations in the printing art, it is as neces- 
sary to the printer and engraver as the market 
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quotations are to the man of commerce or of the 
stock exchange. 

We desire to invite the attention of eastern 
advertisers and subscribers particularly to the 
change of address of the New York office, from 
the Clark building to room 197 Potter building, 
corner Park row and Beekman street. Under the 
management of Mr. J. C. Oswald, who this month 
reassumes control of the office, vice Mr. Dodge 
resigned, the eastern interests of this paper will be 
energetically served, and no effort will be wanting 
to secure the best advice, the best suggestions and 
the latest information as our monthly service to 
our rapidly growing list of subscribers and adver- 
tisers in the East as elsewhere. 





EVOLUTION OF THE PRINTERS’ CRAFT. 


UCH has been said and written regarding the 
rapid changes now going on in the printing 
business; so much, in fact, that to again refer to 
the matter in these columns might, under ordinary 
circumstances, justify an apology. But the circum- 
stances are most unusual, and almost without a 
parallel in the whole industrial world. ‘Thousands 
of skilled workmen are daily being deprived of the 
opportunity of earning a livelihood in a handicraft 
to which they have devoted the best years of their 
lives in an effort to attain proficiency, and if any 
apology were needed from us for again taking up 
this subject, it is furnished in the keen interest we 
have always taken in the welfare of printers, and 
the utter indifference with which scores upon 
scores of faithful men are now cast adrift with- 
out thought of their future, and without an effort 
on the part of those who are in a position to act to 
relieve the inevitable distress which must follow. 
We take the ground that something should be 
done, for humanity’s sake if for no other reason. 
There is no one who depends upon the printing 
business for a livelihood who can afford to treat 
this matter with indifference. The changes which 
have already taken place, and which have proved so 
disastrous to the journeyman printer, may well be 
regarded as but a faint foreshadowing of the 
changes yet to take place. The whole industry 
is in an evolutionary state, with a strong possi- 
bility that the art of printing, as heretofore under- 
stood and practiced, may speedily become a thing 
of the past. In support of this theory it is only 
necessary to remind the reader that recently word 
has come from Paris to the effect that a device has 
been perfected, based upon the principle of the 
phonograph, by which newspapers can be printed 
in a way that will render unnecessary any coédpera- 
tion on the part of compositors, pressmen, stereo- 
typers, or other mechanics. It is further asserted 
that by the use of thé telegraph a number of these 
devices, situated in different cities, can be made to 
do their work simultaneously. Although the more 
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radical changes so far made have been confined to 
the production of newspapers, it will be seen by the 
foregoing that the evolutionary process is by no 
means completed. It may be accepted as a fore- 
gone conclusion that book and job work will also be 
seriously affected. No branch of the business will 
remain at a standstill in this age of progression. 
Close observers are of the opinion that the job 
printer of the future will be a man of some 
artistic attainments, who will design what is now 
known as the display portion of the work, and 
which will be reproduced by some of the rapid 
and cheap processes now being developed, after 
which the reading matter or solid portion of the 
work may be sent to the machine operator. 

We refer to these circumstances merely to show 
that, although large numbers of men have been 
deprived of employment through the introduction 
of modern methods and devices, it must not be 
supposed that the period of evolution is at an end. 
On the contrary, every indication points to greater 
changes in the future than in the past. Mechani- 
cal labor will be less and less in vogue, and people 
who have devoted their lives to the mastery of a 
mechanical pursuit will awake to the fact that their 
services are no longer in demand. This has taken 
place to such an extent now that a united effort 
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should be made to place unemployed printers in 
other vocations. It will be admitted that this will 
be a very serious problem to handle, but much can 
be done through well-directed effort. By way of 
illustration we will refer briefly to what might be 
done in Chicago, assuming that the situation here 
is not materially different from what it is in other 
localities. Here new industries are continually 
being opened up—elevated and surface railway 
lines, private industries and public corporations, 
which employ in the aggregate very large numbers 
of men. Now, as previously said, up to the present 
time it is newspaper men altogether who have been 
thrown out of employment by the introduction of 
machinery, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the great influence of the newspapers could be 
brought to bear to secure the employment of idle 
printers by these new industries, where their ser- 
vices might be profitably employed as clerks, ticket 
takers and ticket sellers, conductors, etc. This 
could be done with profit to the employer, for we 
believe that men could be selected from the ranks 
of the printers who for intelligence, capacity and 
industry would average higher than if selected 
from the people who are usually, and we might say 
chronically, out of employment. In the long run 
the change may turn out to be very beneficial 


























for the printers. ‘The men who early leave the 
case are invariably the ones who prosper in the 
world. They will be found in all walks of life, 
in the professions, and in public life. A well- 
known and prosperous gentleman of this city, one 
who left the case thirty years ago, was recently 
heard to remark that the proper way to treat 
a young man who had served an apprenticeship 
at the case was to drive him out of the business 
as soon as he graduated. His experience and 
observation led him to the conclusion that the man 
was then well equipped to make his way in the 
world, while the opportunities for advancement in 
the printing industry were few, uncertain and 
illusive. 





SUCCESS OF THREE-COLOR PROCESSES. 

N this paper and elsewhere there have appeared 
] from time to time examples of the more or 
less successful efforts of experimenters in three- 
color process engraving to reproduce in exact tints 
and colors given subjects. Too easily satisfied with 
an approximate result, the eagerness of these 
experimenters to place their embryos before the 
public has had a result which might easily have 
been anticipated, namely, of fixing a belief in some 
minds that the three-color process, so far as prac- 
tical usefulness might be concerned, was a thing of 
the very distant future. Be this as it may, the 
cover design of this issue of Tur INLAND PRINTER, 
reproduced by the Photo Chromotype Engraving 
Company, of Philadelphia, is an indisputable evi- 
dence of ‘the commercial and artistic success of 
three-color process engraving. 

The cover design, created by Mr. Wells, of Chi- 
cago, done in water color for the panel, is repro- 
duced by purely photographic means, and is an 
entirely satisfactory representation of the original. 
The possibilities of this process are very great, and 
when it is considered that it only remains for the 
ink maker to produce printers’ inks of the primary 
colors (blue, red and yellow) spectroscopically true 
and sufficiently transparent in order to transfer 
to paper Nature as the eye actually sees her, the 
extent of these possibilities becomes apparent. 
Thus, even the Yellowstone Cafion, the rich color- 
ings of which the extremest impressionist cannot 
put adequately on canvas, can be depicted in fac- 
simile on a job press, run by an intelligent printer. 

Years of experimenting have been spent in 
bringing this process to its present stage. Berlin 
is the birthplace of chromatic photography, but 
in Germany the half-tone method is even at the 
present date not as far advanced as in this coun- 
try, and they have despaired of ever utilizing it 
in copper etching. 

Henry Collin, of England, in 1865 first sug- 
gested, if it were possible to photograph by red, 
blue and yellow light (Sir David Brewster’s theory ) 
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been accomplished at last to a great extent. 

We have seen some projections on a screen by 
the magic lantern by F. E. Ives which were simply 
marvelous, and if it were possible to put them on 
paper it would eclipse anything but nature itself. 

Nearly every photo-engraving plant in the coun- 
try has been experimenting with the three-color 
process. Beautiful results, far above lithography, 
have been obtained, but the time and skill neces- 
sary in printing made the process of little value 
commercially — the printer had to make the picture 
with his make-ready. In the present method the 
color value is in the plates, the same as a litho 
stone. There is no overlaying of the plates, they 
should be brought up flat. Each plate must carry 
a certain amount of ink, according to the subject, 
but always the same kind. The order of printing 
is yellow, red and blue. Theoretically the yellow 
should be printed between the red and blue, but 
present practice proves that the yellow should be 
the first color. The plates can be duplicated by 
electrotypes, and any printer, not color blind, can 
work them as readily as ordinary half-tone work. 

Among the Chicago engraving firms which have 
taken a serious and practical interest in the three- 
color process the Franklin Engraving Company 
and the Columbian Engraving Company are espe- 
cially noteworthy for the excellence of the effects 
obtained. A specimen of the work of the latter 
concern from electrotypes is shown on the last page 
of the cover of this number. ‘Taken altogether, the 
results obtained by the three-color process in 
America have almost entirely dispelled the skepti- 
cism which has denied that any satisfactory color 
reproductions could be made by its aid. 


PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUBS. 

N this side of the ocean the idea of printers’ 

() technical clubs has never had the attention 

which it obtains in Europe—in France and Eng- 

land especially —though the desirability of such 

clubs has been generally conceded in discussions 
respecting their influence and scope. 

From time to time THe INLAND PRINTER has 
advocated the establishment of technical classes or 
clubs in the interest of printers, and at last the 
agitation seems about to bear profitable fruit, the 
initiative having been taken by Mr. F. A. Gehring, 
of Rockford, Illinois, who has been in correspond- 
ence with us for some time in the interests of The 
Printers’ Technical Club, of Rockford, Illinois. At 
no time in the history of printing were printers’ 
technical clubs more needful than at the present, 
and the earnest desire of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
that other clubs shall be formed throughout the 
country as soon as may be. Regarding the Rock- 
ford club Mr. Gehring says: ‘‘ The club feels very 
much encouraged in regard to your kind interest. 


pictures could be made in natural colors, and it has 
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We have taken in two new members, making now 
ten in all. One new member was Mr. Bennett, 
of the Folder Company, who took a lively interest 
in the imposition studies. The club idea came to 
me about two years ago, when I was the only one 
taking a trade journal, and loaning it to the other 
fellows, a plan that is unfair to such publications 
and which I have since discontinued. I suggested 
to four of our boys to each take a different journal 
and exchange with each other. This plan contin- 
ued for the past two years successfully, and we had 
at one time as many 
as seven different 
journals in the club. 
As you remember, I 
wrote you several 
months since in re- 
gard to the present 
organization, of the 
best methods of con- 
ducting which we 
knew nothing, not 
having at that time 
the English journals 
to get their methods 
from. One of the 
boys, Mr. Richert, 
desired to learn im- 
position, so I offered 
to teach him if he 
procured blocks and 
table. We hada 
lesson, and the next week two more came into the 
class, so we solicited the advice of our superin- 
tendent, Mr. T. W. Clark, and he offered to help 
us and also secured the office as a meeting place. 
We met and adopted a constitution that was broad 
enough to ‘take in all persons engaged in the 
printing business without regard to sex.’ 

‘The next meeting we elected officers as fol- 
lows: F. A. Gehring, president; E. F. Wilson, 
vice-president ; J. H. Richert, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Wilson and A. Booth were appointed 
Committee on Programme. The next meeting we 
discussed the history, names of parts, metals, etc., 
of type. Mr. Booth, who is a stereotyper, gave us 
the first paper on what the type metal is made of, 
etc. The next meeting was given to composition, 
with paper by Mr. Wilson. A question box was 
started and about twenty-five to thirty questions 
were answered as nearly as possible by the older 
members. 

‘‘At the next meeting I prepared and read 
papers on stonework, paging, tying up, dressing 
form, locking up, etc. A week later Mr. Clark 
took up imposition, which is now continued as a 
study from week to week under his direction. We 
give one man a form to lay out, make margins, etc., 
using one of the stones in the office. He explains 
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the reasons, etc., for all he does, and is questioned 
by Mr. Clark and the rest of the club. This 
feature will be continued until we see fit to drop it. 

‘*Our last meeting was devoted to: 

‘*1. Routine business. 

‘*2. Reading articles of special interest from 
trade journals just arrived, and a general review 
of the journal in hand. Ture INLAND PRINTER 
was the subject and several articles were found of 
special interest, especially the one regarding new 
type metal. 

‘*3. Next was the sample review. 

‘*4. Practical work on stone as above; the sub- 
ject for the evening being an eight-page music or 
broadgauge form. 

‘*5. General discussion. 

‘*We meet every Monday at 7:30 and close at 9. 
The office furnishes us with all our stationery, 
light, rent, etc., through the kindness of our able 
superintendent, T. W. Clark. We always have 
more than enough subjects to make up good pro- 
grammes, and we do not think we will run short 
at any time. 

‘Our president and proprietor of the Monitor 
Publishing Company, Mr. James Lamont, is chair- 
man of the library board here, and we expect to 
get a list of text-books supplied us for reference. 

‘‘’The work of the club is being felt already by 
all. We have many plans, but I will not tire you 
with too lengthy a description.” 

In the smaller towns more particularly the 
benefits of these clubs would be felt, and there is 
little reason to doubt that the value of their educa- 
tional influence to both workmen and employers 
would be hard to overestimate. 





THE COPYRIGHT LAW. 


AST month we reviewed editorially the con- 
struction by the courts of the copyright acts 
with the intention of continuing the matter in this 
issue, with a review of the Covert copyright bill, 
having special reference to the probable effect of 
the law upon photo-engravers and those reproduc- 
ing the works of foreign and native artists. 
Necessary data not coming to us in time for our 
use, however, constrains us to hold over considera- 
tion of the subject to the June number. 





CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE CLASS IN ILLUSTRATION. 


MOST interesting subject has been given the 
students in the class in illustrative art con- 
nected with the Chicago Art Institute: Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables.” ‘This is the 
most ambitious attempt yet made by the students. 
In the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER exam- 
ples of the work of the class were shown, and their 
satisfactory character provokes no little curiosity as 
to what the students’ conception and rendering of 





























Hawthorne’s interesting story will be. Arrange- 
ments have been made to reproduce from six to 
eight of the more important and meritorious of the 
drawings in the June issue of this paper, and it is 
anticipated that the further progress of the class 
will be similarly recorded in future numbers. 





APRIL ISSUE OF THE INLAND PRINTER, 


VW" consider it advisable to notify our readers 
that the April edition of Ture INLAND 
PRINTER will soon be out of print. As the first 
number of the new volume there has been an 
unprecedented demand for this issue. Those con- 
templating subscribing should send in their names 
without delay. Volume XV will be the best of the 
volumes, and each of its numbers, as it appears, 
will add to the value of the April number. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COMPOUND WORDS. 
NO. I.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

HAT is a compound word? According toa 
common misunderstanding, it is a form 
coming between two words and one word, as shown 
in the question, often asked by printers, Is this 
two words, one word, or a compound? Somehow 
the notion has become common that a compound is 
two words joined by a hyphen, and that two words 
closely joined do not form a compound. The dis- 
tinction is an unfortunate one, because in fact a 
compound word is a word composed of two words, 
whether written with or without a hyphen. The 
word hyphen means ‘‘into one,” and the mark is 
used to show that the two words joined by it are, 
in such joining, one word. Printers will probably 
continue their use of the erroneous distinction, 
because it seems to be a convenient one; but it 
would be highly advantageous for them to learn to 
use another instead, as ‘‘two words, hyphened, and 

close,” or any such simple differentiation. 

No question as to form is more bothersome in 
printing-offices than the one noted above as asked 
by printers. Is it not worth while to find a reason- 
able method of answering it? We believe it is; 
but it seems at least equally important to show the 
unreasonableness of some thoughtless utterances 
about the subject. Their unsatisfactoriness lies 
mainly in the fact that, in dwelling upon a common 
objection to frequent use of the hyphen, they over- 
look the question of choice between two-word and 
one-word forms. 

The American Bookmaker, in an article entitled 
‘* Decadence of the Hyphen,” says that that mark 
‘‘is fast disappearing, upon newspapers particu- 
larly,” and holds that hyphens are out of place in 
quick news work. It says also: ‘‘ When it is found 
that one authority, looked up to by printers, lexi- 
cographers, etc., throughout the country, has prac- 
tically left the hyphen in its box, one is impelled to 
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look for the reason, which is given in its pages. 
Reference is made to Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary, which prints the following remarks on the 
subject: ‘It will be observed that the hyphen is 
less frequently used than in former editions. Some 
words which are not infrequently so connected are 
given as continuous words, others as phrases. The 
hyphen in compounds seems to make the component 
words visibly distinct. The practice of lexicog- 
raphers, authors, and printers is so various in this 
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matter that in a multitude of instances it is hyper- 
critical or whimsical to pronounce dogmatically 
that either the use or the omission of the hyphen 
is the only correct form. ‘The general principle 
followed in this work is to refrain from using the 
hyphen, (1) when the words have the same meaning 
in unconnected succession as when joined, and (2) 
when the compound may have the form of a con- 
tinuous word without confusing the eye. But this 
principle, however reasonable, cannot be rigidly 
applied, because good usage, which must be 
respected, does not invariably conform to it.’ 
These are very good reasons, and no better can be 
urged in favor of simplification.” 

We need not hesitate in affirming that the 
hyphen is as much used now as it ever was. Exam- 
ination of different early English prints, or of those 
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of any former period, will disclose as much differ- 
ence in form, with regard to the hyphen, as can be 
found in present literature. ‘‘ Decadence of the 
hyphen” is not a fact. It is unfortunate that so 
many people look up to the Webster’s International 
Dictionary as an authority, for there is no simplifi- 
cation in it, and no general principle is followed 
therein. The ‘‘very good reasons” stated are not 
the real reasons for the chaotic lack of method 
shown. The managing editor, who decided such 
questions, had a hazy idea that the hyphen should 
not be used frequently, and a proofreader impor- 
tuned him to use it still less than he would if left 
to himself; sometimes the editor stuck to his own 
momentary whim, sometimes he yielded to the 
importunity of the reader. ‘‘ Simplification,” con- 
sequently, is exemplified after the same fashion as 
that of the magazine from which we quote, which 
prints bookmaker and proof reader. ‘True simplifi- 
cation would certainly give these two words the 
same form, for they are surely as like in their make 
as any two could be. 
Here are some forms from the International : 

drawing-room 


countingroom dressing room 


laughingstock walking stick poking-stick 
horserake horse car horse-litter 
horsewood horse bean horse-chestnut 
seamark sea mew sea-mell 
powder flask powder mine powdermill 
powderhorn powder puff powder hose 
wolfsbane goat’s bane dog’s bane 
cockshead dragon’s head snake’s-head 
cupbearer bell bearer armor-bearer 
riflebird thistle bird egg-bird 


Is this simplification ? Is it simplification to give 
hare’s-tail and fifty other such names of plants each 
with a hyphen, and /on’s tail and seventy others 
each as two words? This is what the International 
does, and it is not done because good usage demands 
it, neither does it rest on anything like a general 
principle. 

The New York 777bune says that ‘‘ in conversa- 
tion or in public speech, while spaces between 
words are necessarily indicated, there is no sign of 
sound or silence which marks the hyphen,” and 
hopes that ‘‘ the tendency may set in to make them 
fewer.” To this the New York Suz objected, say- 
ing that the hyphen marks a time-space, and 
instancing //me-space as an example, but calling it 
afterward a “ime mark. The Tribune uses many 
hyphens, and the Swn very few, though the latter 
now prints sma//-pox, instead of the correct form it 
used to print (smal/pox). All the words following, 
and many more, are commonly printed in the 
Tribune with a hyphen, and in the Swz as separated 
words : 


water-front shirt-front torpedo-boat 
tenement-house coat-tail dining-room 
sand-lots tan-bark composing-room 


In neither of these two papers, however, is any 
real system shown, and the same assertion might 
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be truthfully made of almost any periodical publica- 
tion. Such inconsistency does not bother the read- 
ing public very much, simply because readers do not 
commonly think of it or notice it; but a hyphen 
often marks a real difference of sense, and it fixes 
the sense for the reader even when he is uncon- 
scious of it. A case in point was a heading, ‘‘A 
Baltimore Girl Biter,” which did not tell positively 
what was meant until the article had been read. 
The two words certainly indicate at least a possi- 
bility of ‘‘a girl who bites,” but it meant a girl- 
biter, ‘‘one who bit a girl.” 

Even the International Dictionary gives nearly 
a thousand compound nouns with the hyphen. If 
any of them must have such form, where can one 
find a logical reason for not using the hyphen in 
others like it? Itcannot be called simplification to 
treat similar terms in different ways, according to 
the whim of the moment, though it would be an 
easy practice if proofreaders wouid or could leave 
the words in whatever form the writer or the com- 
positor happened to give them. 

Systematic simplification is possible, though our 
dictionaries have not shown it until the newest one 
was made. That one is mentioned now, because 
the treatment of the subject here must be deferred 
for a later number, and it seems well to give at 
least a clue to a systematic guide. Our later article 
will give reasons for the system recommended, with 
proof of prevailing usage, as found in the best 
publications. 

Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary gives no 
word like counting-house, etc., in any form but the 
hyphened one; it gives every name like hare’s-tail 
with a hyphen, except a very few, as sheepshead for 
a fish, that are established in the single form; it 
has no word just like horse-rake in any form but 
the hyphened one, though a few continuous words 
seem to be of the same nature at first sight ;. every 
name of a fish like db/wefish (i. e., every such name 
of two syllables) is printed continuously, and every 
one that is longer, as paddle-fish, has a hyphen 
(except sélverfish, to match goldfish, and cuttlefish, 
coming ina different category). Many such large 
categories of words have in this dictionary the same 
form, because they are all exactly the same in make, 
and because the best usage favors such treatment. 

Two books sold by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany are the only two that have ever covered this 
subject fully. One of them treats in full of the 
theory, and is the most suggestive writing of its 
kind extant, and so the most useful even for those 
who will not accept all of its conclusions. It will 
help the student to determine many points for him- 
self, even if adversely, for which without it he 
would have to make originally the research which 
the author has exploited for him. The other book 
is mainly a long list, that would certainly be help- 
ful, even for a proofreader who would not accept 
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all of its forms unchanged. No one man is likely 
ever to set down forty thousand such terms in 
exactly the same form that any other one man 
would give them. No proofreader is likely to 
remember the forms he uses, without a record, well 
enough to keep to the one practice at all times, and 
especially no force of two or more readers can 
work together so well without a record as with 
one. Even if the proofreader has a Standard Dic- 
tionary — which every reader should have —a spe- 
cial list of compounds will be very useful, and save 
much trouble. If too many hyphens seem to be 
used, and the list cannot be accepted in full unques- 
tioned, it could still be made very useful by mark- 
ing changes in the book to suit the adopted 
practice. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
BY A. L. BARR.* 


HAT does a stereotype outfit consist of ? 
This is a question frequently asked by men 
who would laugh at another who should ask: What 
does a printing outfit consist of ? Yet the one is 
as absurd as the other. Stereotype outfits can be 
made at a cost of from five to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. Buying stereotype outfits is like buying 
presses. What man would think of asking the 
cost of a press without naming the kind or the 
work expected of it? and yet men in the printing 
business will ask how much a stereotype outfit will 
cost, and are surprised when more definite inquiry 
is requested. Let us see how cheap a stereotype 
outfit can be made: I once had the privilege of see- 
ing the following experiment tried, and you would 
have been surprised to know the degree of success 
obtained. It was in an office that had no stereo- 
typing machinery of any kind, but had a foreman 
who was a genius. He wanted to make a few casts 
and made up his mind to do it. He had worked at 
stereotyping in former years and knew what was 
needed. 

He got some blotting paper and some tissue, 
and then some bookbinders’ paste and made his 
matrices; he then took an old bath brush and beat 
in the mold, and put it with several thicknesses of 
blotting paper over it in a copying press taken from 
the office, and then placed all on top of the stove 
until the mold was dry. He next took an old iron 
lye-pot and threw in a lot of old type, stereotypes 
and electrotypes, sent out and bought a cast-iron 
ladle for seventy-five cents, and took three pieces of 
wooden reglets for gauges. Placing his mold in 
the copying press, he screwed it down tight, set it 
on end and poured in the metal from the open end. 
After it was cool he took an old handsaw and cut 
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off the gate and tailpiece. Next he punched holes 
in the plate, took the brads out of a cigar box, 
tacked the plate on a piece of pine board, and with 
an old jackplane trimmed off the sides and ends 
and also made it type high, after which his stere- 
otype was ready for the press ; yet you could not say 
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that he had any stereotype machinery although he 
had done a fair job of stereotyping. 

A few years ago every printing office was crazy 
for a stereotype outfit, and to learn stereotyping. 
The owner, manager or foreman had seen it done, 
and knew that he could do it—all that he needed 
was the receipt for the paste; so of course there 
were firms started to furnish just such people with 
stereotype outfits. They first started out to furnish 
the outfit and give the receipt for the paste, then 
said they would teach the art, and next began to 
enumerate the different pieces of machinery to 
be furnished, until the purchaser would naturally 
think that he was to get at least half a ton of 
machinery. Imagine his surprise when the whole 
outfit would be delivered in a box three feet square, 
but as he had the receipt for paste he considered 
that it alone was worth what he paid for the outfit. 
These outfits were sold all-over this country and 
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many printers were swindled, and to say stereo- 
type machinery in their presence is like shaking a 
red rag before a mad bull. If they had bought a 
good outfit they could have saved its price several 
times in a very few years. Let me enumerate the 
machinery that is necessary in order to have a good 
stereotype outfit, for without good machines you 
had better not have any. A metal pot, steam 
table, trimmer, saw, shaver, casting box, ladle and 
brush. A small-sized outfit of this kind can be 
bought for $250. With this outfit and a little 
practice a great many dollars can be saved in 
almost any office, but I want to warn anyone that 
thinks he can do stereotyping without practice that 
he will surely make a failure. Don’t think that 
because you have seen stereotypers mold and make 
a cast and finish a plate that you are a stereotyper. 
It is just as logical to say that the man that sees a 
compositor set type, or one that has learned the 
cases is a compositor. It is just as hard to learn 
to be a stereotyper as it is to become a first-class 
compositor or pressman, and there are fewer good 
stereotypers than there are good pressmen or com- 
positors, in proportion to the number of men em- 
ployed in those branches respectively. As any 
intelligent man can learn to set type or run a 
press: so he can learn stereotyping. When start- 
ing he must not expect success the first time, but 
be content to make a fair showing, and go about it 
the same as he would go about learning anything 
else, expecting to make a great many failures. 
The first thing to do is to find out what tools are 
needed, and after obtaining them work diligently 
and with patience, and in a short time the reward 
will come. It is surprising what different uses can 
be made of a good stereotype outfit. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE AGE OF OPERATORS IN PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


BY M. WILLIS.* 


N the course of conversation recently with the 
proprietor of a large photo-engraving estab- 
lishment he mentioned his need for more help, so 
having in mind one or two good operators we sug- 
gested them. 

Toward one of them he expressed himself in 
this way: ‘‘So and So is too old,” and yet we 
knew full well that this man was in his prime, and 
that technically he was one of the best operators 
in the country, and humanly speaking had many 
years of good work before him. Added to this he 
was a man who could be depended upon to be at his 
post punctually and constantly, and knowing all 
this we asked our friend why this man was too 
old? ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘it is in this way. You 
know the kind of business we do. You also know 

* NoTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Willis conducts a depart- 


ment of notes and queries pertaining to process engraving, to which the 
attention of interested readers is respectfully directed. 
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what competition we have to contend with, and we 
cannot therefore afford to have in our establish- 
ment anyone who is too old; by ‘too old,’ I mean, 
too old to learn.” A man may be the best operator 
in the world and yet be useless to us; he may be 
wholly wanting in adaptability. For instance, we 
want something turned out in a hurry; take the 
job to the ‘‘old” man and he tells us it cannot be 
done until some requirement, necessary in his 
opinion, is met. The customer cannot wait and 
we lose the job. But on the other hand, had we 
taken it to the ‘‘operator of the day,” he don’t 
care a continental which thing comes first !—it is 
all the same to him as long as he gets his salary on 
Saturday night, so he stops the work he is imme- 
diately engaged upon and turns out that which we 
are in a hurry for. It may not be technically 
nearly so good as the work which the other man 
would have turned out, but it is our and we get 
our money. You may say, Why not make the 
‘‘old” man do the work? For this reason: You 
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know how a man works when he is forced to do 
something which he doesn’t wish to do. First of 
all, he gets sulky, which is provocative of pro- 
fanity, and then the ‘‘old” man gets on his dig- 
nity, puts on his coat and walks out of the door, 
leaving you ‘“‘in the soup,” with lots of work on 
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hand and nobody to do it. In the modern photo- 
engraving factory, where a vast amount of work 
must be turned out in order that a fair dividend 
may be paid, a great deal of rough language is 
used and there is no time to be consumed in wait- 
ing and considering somebody’s dignity. They 
would much rather have somebody without the 
dignity who would get out the work quickly, even 

















CHARACTER HEAD, BY OTTO STARK. 


if there are dots in the shadows of his negatives, 
which, as we all know, can be painted out on the 
plate. 

We know that the above is true, but we also 
know that such methods tend to a very average 
class of work. It is all very well to say it is as 
good as another’s; but that is a poor argument, and 
we are exceedingly sorry for the sake of photo- 
engraving to note the present trend of matters in 
this direction. 

In ordinary commercial photography there are 
two classes of work which pay. First, high-class 
work with high prices; and second, cheap work 
and lots of it. The medium never has paid and 
never will. 

The medium class demand almost as much work 
upon their photographs as the high class, but they 
don’t want to pay for it, thus leaving a small mar- 
gin for the photographer. 

The high-class man can afford to put plenty of 
time on his work, and the cheap man puts on 
no time at all, so that the latter makes the best 


average of profit. So it will be in photo-engray- 
ing. We know of certain high-class firms who 
charge good prices and turn out a high class of 
work, and we know of other establishments where 
the prices are almost anything you will give, and 
where the work turned out is only fair to middling. 

Going back to where we started from, namely, 
the subject of age, we would advise men who have 
reached a certain age who are able to turn out first- 
class work, to apply only to high-class firms for 
situations, and not to apply to the modern factory ; 
for, supposing them successful in their application, 
they will not remain long in their position, and no 
matter whose fault it is, every time a change is 
made a chalk mark is put up against them, and it 
is harder to get employment commensurate with 
their capabilities. 

If a man has reached the age of crankiness, he 
had better remain in one place and let the crank 
rust rather than go from place to place and thus 
keep the crank bright by constant use. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTIMATING BEFORE AND AFTER. 

BY LEON HORNSTEIN. 
HE printer who would be most likely to get 
to the front under ordinary conditions is the 
one who can place an estimate of cost of a job 
‘‘before taking” alongside of an estimate ‘‘after 
taking,” and have the two tally in all their details. 

Figuring out the cost of work after it 7s done, is 
second in importance only to charging it up. The 
man who does it is in most cases a successful busi- 
ness man. ‘The man who fails to do it usually falls 
far behind his competitors, and wonders why it is 
that they can lead him such a race. 

Many printers, after years of experience, are 
unable to arrive at the cost of work even approxi- 
mately, simply because they have relied on their 
judgment in preference to the more scientific meth- 
ods which could be employed. ‘The practiced eye 
can readily determine how much time oughi to be 
consumed on a job, but who can say how much time 
is actually spent, unless he informs himself from 
day to day and from week to week as the jobs 
pass through the office ? 

In order to make an intelligent comparison of 
cost as estimated when the job is taken, and actual 
cost it is necessary to have an estimate blank, which 
should invariably be used when figures are given. 
This blank ought to specify the different items 
which go to make up the job, and the estimated cost 
of each of the items should be put in its proper 
place on the blank. Such details as quantity and 
quality of stock, number of ems to a page, number 
of electrotypes, number of impressions, etc., should 
be put down. 

It is not of so much importance that this blank 
should be perfect as that it should be accurately 
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filled out and filed away for reference. A commit- 
tee, appointed by one of the associations of printers 
of this city to prepare a uniform blank, after labor- 
ing for some time, finally came to the conclusion 
that a blank suitable for all offices would be too 
large, and while this committee submitted such a 
blank, it suggested at the same time that each 
printer should select such portions of it as were 
suited to his business, and discard the remainder. 
The blank shown below has been in use for several 
years in one office and-has been found well adapted 
for this purpose in that office. It is given here 
merely as a suggestion. It is possible that nearly 
everyone who desires to copy its main features 
can find some little detail where he can improve 
on it and make it a little more suitable for his own 
purposes. 
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The feature of this blank which has made it 
better than many larger and more complete ones 
now in use is the division into three columns. 
These columns can be used in various ways. If 
several different quantities are to be bid on, the 
columns can be used for the various quantities. 
Sometimes it is necessary to figure on a different 
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number of pages, the quantity remaining the same, 
when the columns can be used for that purpose. If 
the job calls for estimates in one or two colors the 
columns will also be found useful. Thus it will be 
seen that these columns can be used wherever more 
than one figure is required on a job by simply 
heading them with appropriate headings. 

A blank of this kind, carefully filled out for 
every job, will be found of immense value in all 
printing offices. It will show at a glance exactly 
what was figured on, no matter how long a time 
has elapsed since the estimate was given. The 
details entered at that time will be found useful 
when the job is received... It will not be necessary 
to rack one’s brains trying to think of certain 
items, in order to make sure that the job as ordered 
is the same in all particulars as the one figured on. 
In this respect alone an office is frequently saved a 
loss by the proper use of such a blank. 

In order, however, to get all that is possible out 
of this blank, it is necessary to supplement it with 
a suitable job ticket. 

Space in the present issue will not permit any 
extended remarks on this job ticket. This will be 
taken up at greater length in a subsequent number. 

Suffice it here to say that this job ticket should 
contain all the essential elements of the estimate 
blank, room for special instructions, and space for 
the time of all hands employed on the work. 

It is not essential that the workmen should 
themselves enter their time on this ticket. In fact 
it has been found that a much more accurate record 
of time actually put in on work can be obtained if, 
instead of workmen entering their time on the 
tickets, they are required to account for all their 
time on a separate record. ‘The work of entering 
the time for a particular job on the ticket would in 
that case have to be done in the counting room, but 
the results would be by far more certain. 

The job ticket thus containing all the informa- 
tion necessary, it is but the work of a few moments 
to figure out the cost of the various items. A com- 
parison with the estimate blank will then prove 
both interesting and instructive. Men of the 
greatest experience find very often that there is a 
frightful variation between the two. 

That, however, is the very thing we are trying 
to discover. There are thousands of jobs printed 
every year at prices that would not be duplicated 
if the actual cost were examined into in this way. 

This figuring out cost after the work is done 
may seem to many like a great waste of time, but 
nothing pays so well ina printing office as system 
and close attention to details. Besides the experi- 
ence which the man who does this figuring gets 
from it, it is of incalculable value. If he is so con- 
structed that he will learn from experience, he will 
become such an adept at figuring that the jobs on 
which money is lost will approach the vanishing 
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point. The employing printers of Chicago within 
the last year made a very exhaustive study of the 
cost of working presses, compositors, etc. One of 
the most remarkable features of this investigation 
was the fact that the men who labored on the com- 
mittees were frequently amazed at their own fig- 
ures and went over them again and again to verify 
them. ‘These men were practical men with long 
experience, whom you would least expect to be sur- 
prised at anything of that kind. Everyone admits 
that the printing business, like the learned pro- 
fessions, cannot be completely mastered. There is 
always much more to learn. 

Several valuable books on the cost of printing 
have recently been issued which summarized a 
great deal of the experience obtained by close 
application and businesslike methods. ‘These books 
will be found instructive, but it is impossible to 
cover all the points that arise in a work of this 
character. ‘They show, perhaps more clearly than 
can be done in this brief article, the necessity for 
adopting a system as outlined above. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TEMPERANTIA. 
BY BERKELEY UPDIKE. 
F there is at the present moment one tendency 
which, above all others, seems paramount in 
almost every department of modern life, it is the 
love of singularity. It is an evil which is showing 
itself in all sorts of curious and unhealthy ways, 
and whether or no it is the result of an exhausted 
vitality, manifesting itself in abnormal phases, 
which are merely symptoms of disease caused by 
the rush and hurry of modern life; or whether it 
is the result of an excessive competition which drives 
men into productions which they themselves recog- 
nize as insane (in the sense of being unhealthy), 
I should scarcely feel competent to decide. At any 
rate, whatever the cause may be, this love of singu- 
larity is seen in our literature, in our art, in our 
individual opinions, and in (what I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe is often the result of belief) 
our conduct. 
Take, for instance, the literature displayed in 
our bookshops, in the bookstalls of the railway 
stations, in the thousand and one places where light 
literature is for sale. Even the very titles of many 
of the volumes are of a nature which would not 
have been tolerated ten, nay, five years ago. It is 
not that people wish to be more sensational or inde- 
cent in this age than before, but apparently they 
are driven to sensationalism and indecency because 
that is the only thing left which startles an eye and 
mind already jaded and worn-out with a multitude 
of impressions and sensations. The love of the 
extreme, the purchase of the extreme even at the 
expense of the ridiculous— this seems to be the 
prevailing vice. But to be heard of, and to be 


heard of at any cost, is a mania that has very much 
in common with that of the person who, to attract 
attention, parades the streets dressed in a red 
flannel costume, with peacock feathers in his hair. 
This is only an extreme method of attracting public 
attention. To be sure, a promenade of this sort 
may end in a summary departure to a suburban 
estate where a large retinue of servants supplies 
the needs of an extremely miscellaneous house- 
party. If the servants are called ‘‘ keepers,” and 
the estate has a name famous in the annals of 
lunacy, it probably does not, at the moment, incom- 
mode the visitor. 

If we are able to notice this tendency in litera- 
ture, it is also true that we are beginning to notice 
it in decoration ; and in decoration in that relation 
which most interests the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER — namely, as applied to printing — this 
tendency is obvious. As much there as elsewhere 
we find that, beginning with an effort to be strik- 
ing, we end by becoming ridiculous. A few clever 


men have undoubtedly contributed much to the bet-’ 


ter understanding of decorative work in relation to 
the printed book. But although they have, on the 
whole, been successful in what they have tried to 
do, they might better never have been born than 
cause others to offend so strikingly as many at the 
present moment are doing. In printing, above all 
things, there seems just now to be a foolish affec- 
tation —- the affectation which places a line of type 
at the side because it would be natural to have it in 
the center, and in the center because most persons 
would expect to find it at the side. This appears to 
be the sum and substance of an enormous amount 
of printing which is intended to be delightful be- 
cause unexpected and surprising. Indeed, we must 
admit that although after a while it ceases to become 
unexpected, surprising it will always remain! 

Let us select one of many instances — the appli- 
cation of (what is in itself) an excellent rule, to 
use one font of type for one book. This may be 
done with good effect; but we see it carried out 
in fashions which were never imagined by the old 
printers whose custom it was. The whole style of 
writing is today changed ; and it must be said that 
the persons (however skillful) who have endeavored 
to print, for instance, a conversation without any- 
thing to mark the different paragraphs except an 
ivy leaf, or some such ornament, have not, as a 
rule, produced a particularly intelligible or happy 
effect. ‘There is a suitable use of one font of type 
for a book, but the book must be so constructed 
in literary form as to allow of such treatment. In 
other words, the rule does not apply at all times 
and in all places; but unfortunately there seems to 
be an idea that it is of universal application. 

Now, printing of the sort introduced by Mr. 
William Morris, and the principles of which he so 
thoroughly understands, will not probably perish 
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from among us. But it is greatly to be wished that 
persons who have not laid hold of the principle on 
which his books are printed would not attempt to 
imitate him. Elegant and suitable as is the simple 
printing as practiced by him, it is full of dangers 
for the untrained, who adopt the style set by him 
as a universal panacea for all difficulties in print- 
ing. Anyone who has worked at all on such lines 
will find after a while that he has lost the deli- 
cate sense of proportion of types; his ‘‘eye” is 
gone. And it is with an infinite sense of relief 
that, laying aside such imitations, we study the 
lighter, more delicate printing, such as is shown in 
books printed as Whittingham printed at the Chis- 
wick Press. At the present moment I should advise 
a thorough study of some of the best examples of 
Pickering’s books—such as the 16mo Vaughan, 
the octavo George Herbert and Sir Thomas 
Browne, the charming little ‘‘ Approach to the 
Altar,” by Bishop Ken, in Whittingham’s work, 
and in the work of today, the delicate, studied 
arrangement which may be seen in the best of the 
Century Company’s title-pages, and in the clever 
and careful bits of minor printing arranged by 
Mr. Frank E. Hopkins, of De Vinne’s. This will 
be the best possible corrective for those who believe 
that the last word has been said by the introduction 
of recent styles. For while it is not necessary that 
the perfectly uninteresting pieces of ‘‘straight” 
typework should be continued, there is a va media 
between the extreme so-called esthetic printing 
now in vogue and the hackneyed printing of ten 
years ago. 

Work on the lines of Whittingham and of the 
Constables requires infinitely more knowledge, 
infinitely more patience and infinitely more taste 
than the ‘‘extreme” work. There are, indeed, 
very few persons who have the patience to work 
out such problems. But in the present rage for 
striking forms, for bizarre and odd decorations, in 
themselves without sense, and doing nothing more 
than surprising the eye, it may be of some service 
to point out the saner, healthier, more Anglo- 
Saxon and more thorough methods of composition, 
which will never ‘‘go out” and which cannot be 
superseded. This recent revival has taught us 
much. It has shown us the beauty of a page of 
type which has color and compactness. ‘The old 
work on which the revival is based, and the modern 
work, when well done, is, and always will be, 
beautiful and admirable. Underlying it there are 
rules, and these rules can be stated. But in the 
kind of work against which this paper is a protest, 
there are no rules, no law, no order; the public 
has had enough of ugly oddity, and the tide is 
turning to more normal things. 

A great deal is said about what we are to do at 
the beginning of the next century, but probably by 
that time the simplest, newest and most original 
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thing left us will be a good digestion, a healthy 
mind, an ordered life and a sincere conviction of 
the chief truths of the Christian religion, with 
as much innocence as the last five years of the 
present century will have spared us. I believe that 
as this will be true in general of life, that it will be 
true of printing —that at that happy time we shall 
print rational books, expressing healthy ideas in a 
normal manner—that being the most daring form 
of originality which the twentieth century can con- 
ceive. Fashion and sense will for the moment go 
hand in hand, and I can but appeal to all persons 
who wish to hasten this millennium to practice that 
temperance and self-restraint which are, whether 
in art or conduct, the only ‘‘ tendencies” which 
finally survive. On all sides we begin to hear notes 
of protest at the vagaries which beset our modern 
life. These vagaries will perish. If in the art I 
care so much for I can aid one single affectation in 
perishing the sooner, I shall feel that I do not write 
in vain. 
Boston, March Io, 1895. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ELECTRICAL PICTURE-MAKING. 
BY Cc. F. BATCHELDER. 
HE recent invention of Mr. N. S. Amstutz, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whereby a more or less per- 
fect impression of a photograph may be transmitted 
by means of a varying electric current, is made the 
subject of an article in a late issue of the Sczentific 
American. 





No. 1. 
SPECIMEN RESULT OF EXPERIMENT IN ELECTRICAL PICTURE-MAKING. 


While neither the idea nor the mechanical 
method employed is entirely novel, the results 
achieved by the ‘‘ Amstutz Electro-Artograph ” are 
somewhat in advance of previous efforts in the 
same field, and are worth studying as a new 
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application of the telephonic and phonographic 
idea. Briefly described, the process involves: 
First. The making of a washout gelatine film, 
by means of photography, from the original picture. 
Second. ‘The fixing of this film upon a revolving 
cylinder, upon which rests a point attached to one 
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end of a lever, said lever traveling from end to end 
of the cylinder as it revolves, in a manner similar 
to that of the phonograph, the point thus travers- 
ing its entire surface spirally. 

Third. The production of varying intensity in 
an electric current by means of the vertical motion 
of this lever, said motion being caused by the eleva- 
tions and depressions in the film .attached to the 
cylinder. The method of varying the intensity of 
the current is the original point of the Amstutz 
machine. 

This fluctuation of the electric current actuates 
correspondingly the motion of another lever at the 
other end of the wire at the receiving point. This 
lever also rests over a revolving cylinder and tra- 
verses it in the same manner as did that at the 
sending end. This second cylinder is coated with 
wax similar to that of the phonograph. As the 
lever rises and falls it cuts a line, by means of a V- 
shaped point attached, to a varying depth, which 
results in the production of a line engraving of the 
original picture in wax. 

The accompanying pictures are said to have 
been engraved in three minutes after the machine 
was ready for business. Nothing is said, however, 
about the time required in the preparation of the 
preliminary film, nor the respective location of the 
sending and receiving instruments. As in previous 
efforts in this direction, the points which may 
render this machine impracticable for actual ser- 
vice in a news direction are the time required to 


prepare the original negative and relief film, and 
to make an electrotype printing plate after the 
image is transmitted. This figures in hours—and 
only minutes and seconds are taken into account 
where telegraphic service is to be considered. Sec- 
ondly, the extreme difficulty of securing precise 
synchronizing action in cylinders and levers many 
miles apart, through the uncertain action of an 
electric current. 

The pictures produced are of course crude. But 
unless they could be much improved, they would be 
of no value for ordinary illustrative or artistic pur- 
poses. In their present form they would be of no 
value in newspaper illustration, which makes little 
if any service of tints. Sharp outline cuts, in bold 
black and white, are the desideratum. Mr. Am- 
stutz’s cuts would be indistinguishable blurs in even 
the best printed of modern newspaper pages, and 
it is difficult to see how by his method they could 
be much improved. 

There is presented in this connection two 
results from experiments in the same line made 
some years ago in Chicago. In this case only a 
direct and unvariable current was used. The 
principle upon which the sending and receiving 
instruments were operated was virtually the same 
as that of Mr. Amstutz, only a flat plate was used 
instead of a cylinder. The original picture was a 
drawing instead of a photograph. The same 





REPRODUCTION FROM ORIGINAL TRACING USED IN MAKING 
SPECIMENS NOS. 1 AND 2. 


objections operated in this case which may apply 
to the present experiment. 

Elisha Gray’s telautograph appears to be the 
most practical so far of all machines invented for 
this purpose. And that the telautograph, which 
has been perfected and in operation for some years, 
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has not been commercially applied to this purpose 
to any appreciable extent, would appear to indicate 
either that the electric current cannot be depended 
upon for precision in this regard or else there is 
not a sufficient benefit to be derived from its use in 
this direction to warrant its application to modern 
illustrative purposes. A daily paper speaks of the 
possibilities of the ‘‘electro-artograph ” for detect- 
ive purposes. Its practical usefulness even here 
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REPRODUCTION FROM THE “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” OF AN ELECTRO 
OF A PICTURE MADE BY THE AMSTUTZ ELECTRO-ARTOGRAPH, 





will, in my estimation, be found to be very small. 
The results would be of the nature that has fol- 
lowed the use of collotypes made by some houses, of 
which the London Photogram tells. A murder had 
been committed in a busy northern town, according 
to the Photogram, and a number of collotype por- 
traits of the murderer were rapidly printed and 
circulated among the chief police centers, in the 
hope of securing an arrest. The surprise of the 
chief of the detective department may be imagined 
upon receipt of the following message from an 
office in London where six of the portraits had 
been sent: ‘‘Have arrested five of the wanted 
men, and have every prospect of securing the sixth 
before night.” 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the five weeks which have elapsed since my 
1D last letter, some fifteen patents relating to printing 
have been issued by the government. Among the 
devices patented, several will probably prove of more than 


ordinary interest to your readers. 
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Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1 shows a section of a printing press invented 
jointly by William M. Gerkey and Augustus Mayerhoff, of 
St. Louis, Missouri. It is adapted for operation, with slight 
adjustment, in either horizontal or vertical position, and for 
either endless roll, sheet, card or other printing. The form 
bed is carried by a pivoted frame, while the inking appara- 
tus, the platen and its accessories, are mounted to turn upon 
the fly-wheel shaft to an extent of ninety degrees from hori- 
zontal to vertical position, or vice versa, and to be locked in 
either position for printing. 

Fig. 2 shows a perspective view of a machine for manu- 
facturing tape controllers for composing machines. It was 
invented by Frank A. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and assigned to the Tachytype Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. A series of impressions 
are punctured ina strip of paper and then the strip is fed to 
a composing machine in which the type corresponding with 
the impressions are automatically composed. The most 
important feature in the present device resides in the means 





for producing characters in the strip which will cause the 
proper spacing of the typesetting apparatus to produce 
an accurately justified line of type. The patent covers 
broadly the producing of a justified controller strip. 

The printing form shown in Fig. 3 was invented by 
William B. Hamilton, of Toronto, Canada. The bed or base 
is composed of ground cork and oil rolled to a perfectly even 
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thickness; this being thought superior to wood, millboard 
or sheet rubber. The type receptacles are forced down in 
whatever fanciful position desired into this soft bed and are 
secured in place by prong's or flanges. 

The bracket or support for type cases shown in Fig. 4 
was patented by Samuel Stephens, of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts. It is designed to 
support three or more 
cases and a galley at 
once in such a manner 
that each of them shall 
be readily ac- 
cessible. The 
supporting 
ledges are so ar- 
ranged that it 
will be  neces- 
sary to move 
only one of the 
cases to gain 
full access to all of them. The shifted case remains at the 
same angle throughout the movement. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a machine for feeding sheets of paper. 
The inventor is John H. Knowles, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. The sheets are set up endwise in the holder D’, 
which has a curved front and an inclined bottom. The 
outermost sheet of 
the pack is with- 
drawn from the 
lower edge of the 
holder. Firsta re- 
ciprocating fric- 
tional finger forms e a 
a buckle or pucker , a aa 
in the forward end *—> fy a ax 
of the sheet adja- 
cent to one of its 
corners, thena 
blade passes along 
the entire edge of 
the sheet com- 
pletely separating 
it from the rest of the pack, and finally the sheet is with- 
drawn and delivered in accurately registered condition. 

Another patent for paper-feeding devices was granted to 
Frederick Hayer, of Liverpool, England. With this appa- 
ratus the sheets are laid flat upon a table and are fed from 
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the top of the pile. The sheets are separated so as to be 
taken one by one by means of a diagonal blast of air acting 
upon the edges and corner of the pile. The sheet is first 
lifted and then given a backward movement, and finally an 
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intermitted upward and forward movement to the conveying 
mechanism. 

The patent granted in December, 1894, to H. B. Cooley, 
J. M. Noble and J. E. Zevor, of Hartford, Connecticut, for 
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paper-feeding mechanism, has been reissued with amended 
claims. A reciprocating suction pipe passing beneath the 
sections of the upper feeding roll separates the bottom sheet 
from the pile and carries the same to the feeding rolls. With 
this feeding device the paper can be replenished without 
stopping the machine. 

A paper registering machine was patented by Talbot C. 
Dexter, of Fulton, New York, and the patent assigned to the 
Dexter Folder Company, of 
New York city. The sheets 
are fed from the feed board 
to the folding machine by 
endless tapes, and after 
being delivered to the . 
folder are automatically 
registered laterally by A 
electrically controlled 
means somewhat similar to 
that shown in a _ patent 
granted to the same party some three years ago. 

A patent was granted to John R. Rogers, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and assigned to the Rogers Typograph Company, cover- 
ing a ‘‘ Machine for Making Printing Surfaces.’’ It relates 
solely to mechanism for assembling in a line a series of dies, 

from which either a cast may be 
i made or an impression in soft 
r metal taken. Matrix or type car- 
rying bars are loosely carried 
upon the endless moving belt, 
and means are employed for hold- 
ing the bars stationary while the 
belt is in motion. The belt serves 
both to assemble and distribute 
the bars. 

Charles Potter, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, invented the gearing 
_ for driving cylinder printing ma- 
chines shown in Fig. 6. The 
object is to drive the bed and cyl- 
inder at the same speed. The 
cylinder-driving gear is mounted 
eccentric to the axis thereof and 
pivotally connected to the cylinder 
is a slotted arm engaging a stud 
upon the gear, while a cam rocks 
the arm on its pivot as the parts revolve. This secures 
perfect uniformity of surface speed, and compensates for 
the peculiar motion derived from the crank. 

Fig. 7. shows a carrier for type-distributing machines 
invented by Louis K. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York. 
These carriers receive, hold and sconvey the type until 
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removed by suitable type-selecting mechanism. In the prac- 
tical operation of type-distributing mechanism of this general 
form, it has proven to be extremely difficult to prevent the 
type rising in the carrier, owing to the jar of the machinery. 
The present invention is intended to obviate this difficulty, as 
the types are positively prevented from rising and are at all 
times held with their feet resting against the frame. The 
















































































holders act automatically to grasp and hold the type as dis- 
tributed in the carrier, and also positively eject them into 
their proper channels. 

In Fig. 8 is shown a numbering attachment for printing 
presses, invented jointly by Edward A. Henkle, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and Edward P. Teal, of Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania, and assigned to the Globe Ticket Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It is particulariy intended for 
use upon ticket-printing machines for impressing numbers 
or other characters in series upon individual tickets. 

The printing press shown in Fig. 9 was invented by John 
Brooks, of Plainfield, New Jersey, and assigned to the 
Potter Printing Press Company, of the same place. The 
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object is to provide means whereby the movements of the 
cylinder or cylinders to and from the plane of impression 
may be temporarily dispensed with or rendered inoperative 
to produce the same effect as the ordinary ‘throw off”’ of 
the small job press. 

The only design patent relating to the printing interest is 
shown in Fig. 10. This patent is for a font of type and was 
patented by James F. Tenney, of Chicago, Ilinois. 





Mr. CHARLES D. GIBSON is essentially a cartoonist. His 
work as an illustrator is far from satisfactory. His contri- 
butions to Harper’s are by no means up to that publication’s 
standard, and the illustrations he has made for Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor’s new book are simply and pitiably common- 
place. So writes Mr. Eugene Field. 
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DAVID WOLFE BRUCE. 


HE April number of THE INLAND PRINTER contained 
an account of the death of one of the last represen- 
tatives of a name better known, perhaps, than any 

other in connection with typefounding interests— that of 
David Wolfe Bruce. Indeed, it may be said to be //e last, so 
far as those interests are concerned, 
for the branch of the family which 
had the older of the two brothers 
who came from Scotland in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century as 
its head have not been identified 
with the business of typemaking 
since 1821. 

David W. Bruce was born in 
1824, and was the son of George 
Bruce, the younger of the two 
brothers. Uptoa few years before 
that time they had been engaged in 
the printing business in New York, having established a 
plant in 1806 that grew to be the largest in the city; but 
hearing of the progress of stereotyping in Great Britain, 
the elder brother went to England to learn what he could of 
the new business, and upon his return they set up an outfit 
and launched out as the first firm of stereotypers in 
America. 

They would probably have continued in this business, 
and we might never have known them as typefounders, had 
it not been for the fact that it was impossible for them to 
obtain type suited to their needs. There were but two foun- 
dries in existence in the country at that time—J. and J. 
White (now A. D. Farmer & Son), in New York, and Binney 
& Ronaldson (now MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan), in Phila- 
delphia. These firms were unwilling to do anything that 
would help along the new industry, looking upon it as 
being detrimental to typefounding interests, and, therefore, 
declined to furnish to the Bruces type with the high shoul- 
der necessary to successful stereotyping. This forced upon 
the. latter the necessity of making their own type if they 
wished to place their business upon a firm basis. 

A firm by name of Starr Brothers was about to establish 
a typefoundry, and the Bruces made overtures to them which 
ended with their taking up the project and carrying it toa 
successful issue. 

They sold their printing office in 1817, one part of it 
passing into the hands of a printer by name of Daniel 
Fanshaw, who is said to be the first person to make a for- 
tune at the printing business in America; the other led a 
variable existence, finally coming under the control of 
Douglass Taylor, a well-known printer of New York, now 
located at No. 8 Warren street. 

In 1821 David Bruce retired from the firm, and about this 
time the stereotyping feature of the business was aban- 
doned, and typemaking was taken up in earnest. 

The subject of this sketch became connected with his 
father’s enterprises when he was yet in his early teens, and 
continued until the latter’s death, twenty-five years later. 
He was one of four children, only one of whom ever mar- 
ried, and it is her grandchildren, a boy and girl of youthful 
age, who will inherit the large fortunes of Mr. Bruce and 
his three sisters. 

The business was carried along under the management 
of Mr. Bruce until a few years ago, when it was transferred 
by him to three of the men who had been associated with 
him in its management. Mr. Bruce was independent and 
conservative in his business relations, a policy that he pur- 
sued without deviation, and which was made possible by a 
considerable income derived from other sources. Healways 
evinced a warm interest in everything typographic, and 
many incidents are related of his generosity to members of 
the craft and to worthy charities generally. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


DISCREPANCY IN TYPE STANDARD. 


To the Editor : NEw York, April 17, 1895. 

Possibly this may interest you. It was a hint to me that 
the best of rules are not without exceptions. Both were 
well-known makers. 

A discrepancy was noticed in measuring and the type 
measures in use were compared. It was found that while 
the agate, long primer, small pica and pica measures were 
the same, the nonpareil, minion, brevier and bourgeois 
varied from % to 2 ems in a hundred. B.O. 





FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor: Paris, France, April 1, 1895. 

Since a few years the excellent practice has been extend- 
ing in France of holding typographical contests between 
printing offices in a city, or of a region. It has been the 
natural sequence of the kindred trials of emulation between 
apprentices. These competitions rarely embraced that 
‘‘racing calendar ’’ of so many ems an hour. The competi- 
tive idea has now advanced a stage. The proprietor of a 
technical publication in Bordeaux invites competition, not 
only from French, but Belgium and Swiss printers, for a 
design suited for a college diploma or a professional certifi- 
cate, and comprising about a hundred words. Money prizes 
will be given, and fifty copies of each model must be sent 
in. The competitors are left free as to choice of ornamental 
designs, type, size of paper and width of margin; the ink- 
ing may be in colors or black. Any English printing office 
with a font of French type could enter the lists and stir up 
the French ring by some lively styles and faultless machin- 
ing. Why not organize a truly international contest of com- 
position and finished work by printers? <A hint to enter- 
prisers. The annual meeting of the Federation of European 
Journalists will be held this year at Bordeaux, some time 
about the close of August; there will be large attendance 
of newspaper proprietors, independent of editors. Why not 
organize a collection of specimens of typesetting, by hand 
and by machine, with cost of type? Samples of paper could 
there be added, accompanied with tariffs. I feel orders 
would be booked, at least for novelties in printing plant. 

Under the direction of the head manager of the profes- 
sional schools the paper industry holds an annual competi- 
tion among its apprentices; the latter, of both sexes, are 
divided into categories, following their years of apprentice- 
ship, and execute the specialty of work in paper and card- 
board that is ultimately to be their trade; they bring with 
them their own materials and instruments of work. Con- 
currently there are other contests taking place between 
young engravers, sketchers and designers. Any real talent 
that shows is certain to be noted and remembered by 
employers. All these outlets of active progress are deserv- 
ing of success. 

No period in the history of printing, paper manufactur- 
ing and bookmaking is so poor in authentic archives as 
that between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. It is 


the ‘‘Encyclopedia’’ of Diderot and d’Alembert which 
forms the first exact document on the arts and industries of 
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the last century. In order to take stock, as it were, of what 
is ancient, peculiar, and perhaps hidden in connection with 
printing and books, the city of Limoges, under the auspices 
of the Archeological and Historical Society of Limousin — 
one of the old provinces of France — will hold during the 
summer an exhibition of loans: books, manuscripts, etc., 
culled from the libraries of the old and residential families 
of the realm. Some good finds and curios may be expected. 

The printing trade in general continues to be rather flat ; 
many offices have to reduce the weekly total of working 
hours. The federated typos of Paris have fixed $1.60 instead 
of $1.40 as the salary for substitutes employed on journals 
during Sundays and féte days, while limiting the maximum 
of 1,600 letters per working hour. Until publishers have 
completely worked off their glut of books, and which is 
being slowly done, there can be no healthy revival in the 
printing trade. A rival journal to the /igaro is announced 
to appear in the current of the month, it cannot be said that 
the ‘‘ want is long-felt’’; a company journal, to compete with 
the Figaro, must have as unlimited a command of cash as 
Mr. Astor’s Pall Mall Gazette. Now, newspaper enterprise 
in France has not soared, as yet, to that height. Shorter 
articles and a greater infusion of new blood are required 
in the /igaro, and were it to reduce its price from 3 to 2 
cents, its sale would go up by leaps and bounds, because it 
is old-established and has extensive connections. The paper 
trade is anything but brisk; wood and straw pulp are pull- 
ing down prices and lessening the demand for superior 
qualities. 

Pascal observed that, -if Cleopatra’s nose had been a little 
bit longer, ora little bit shorter, the face of the world would 
have been changed. The Society of Authors, or Gens de Let- 
tres, in their recent general meeting, displayed a good deal of 
envy, hatred and all uncharitableness toward Emile Zola, by 
electing him not first but twelfth, as member of the governing 
committee ; that is; ranked respectable, but in point of talent 
with inferior writers above him. The result of the vote was 
received with stupefaction and exclamations of ‘‘ Shame!”’ 
For Zola the incident was amusing; he has had to confront 
greater rebuffs than that; he has the consolation to know — 
apart from the nature of his books —that with the foreigner 
his name symbolizes the literary talent of France. And as 
for his novels, it is useless recording the number of editions 
they have passed through. But mark the appearance of 
Nemesis. The general assembly, that elected the committee 
of twenty-two members, saw the next day their own elected 
committee unanimously nominating Zola president of the 
society! What flux and reflux. The Academy played battle- 
dore and shuttlecock in its day with the candidateship of La 
Bruyére, and the National Society of Artists morally black- 
balled Meissonier, by declining to elect him a de facto 
member of the jury for awarding prizes at the Salon, which 
led ultimately to a split between the knights of the easel, and 
the promotion of a second National Society of Painters. 
Zola may be excused indulging in a second laugh: the 
Academy also resolved to make its ‘‘ ziche’’ to the eminent 
writer. Led by the ‘‘ perpetual ’’ secretary, M. Doucet — for 
with an association of ‘‘immortals’’ that functionary must 
follow suite by being ‘‘eternal’’—Zola’s application for 
admission was blackballed. Camille Doucet has just died ; 
he was not.a grand /if//érateur, but he was an Academician, 
and Piron could not boast of that. Like charity, academician 
covereth the multitude of sins. By his will, M. Doucet 
directs that one of the pall-bearers shall be the president of 
the Society of Authors, who is none other but Zola himself ; 
he will be the great blackballed among his blackballers. 
Why, that ‘‘ note’”’ in the funeral cortége is sufficient to guar- 
antee a multitude of sightseers. Two years ago the Institute 
of Anglo-American Journalists invited a French deputation 
of confréres to attend their conference at London, and assist 
at their banquet. Zola and Maquard, of the /igaro, were 
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View in ruins of Machinery Hall, near central dome, looking southeast. 


the biggest of the half dozen guns selected. From the first 
—and I know the intimate history of the affair — Zola, who 
shrewdly took in the situation, begged the press committee 
to do whatever they liked with him. The congress, of nearly 
2,000 journalists, knew the reputation of Zola, and pardon- 
ing him for Nana, etc., told him to go and sin no more; but 
not one in a hundred were aware of Maquard’s standing. 
The latter was /roissé at being ignored, and much diplomacy 
was required to prevent his premature return to Paris. But 
he never recovered from what he considered — but wrong- 
fully —the British journalistic slight. It would not be too 
much to say it accelerated his death. But it had another 
consequence: the London oration where Zola was apoth- 
eosized as the first of the immortals of French literature, 
raised a storm of jealousy in the solemn world of letters, 
and which buffets Zola to the present, as it will up to his 
last hour. 

In France, all posters have to be stamped, and the printer 
can be held responsible for the 
duty, if his client fails. Now, 
often —as an additional eye-catcher 
—a separate band'is pasted across 
an arranged space of the poster. 

The Inland Revenue has 
ruled that band to be a 
fresh poster, and must 
display also a_ stamp. 
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View looking west from east end of Court of Honor, showing Statue of the 
Republic, with arches of Machinery Hall and the Obelisk 
in the distance. 





The Salon de la Rue—as the mural chromo pictural adver- 
tisements are called — are becoming more and more positive 
displays of solid, artistic skill. ‘‘Pal,’’ whom the firm 
Paul Dupont has spirited away from London to be their 
next to exclusive designer, turns out remarkably brilliant 
work, in point of correct drawing, graceful expression of 
subject, and harmony of colors. One illustrated poster of 
his, and in four colors, represents a lady descending from 
her bicycle, just to pencil on a wall the address of the 
maker — given in large letters below —of the machine, and 
has so turned her head as to display, not an arch, but a 
winning, eye-smiling glance, at the presumed observer of 
her contentment. An American girl sat for the model duty, 
and never did any wall poster exhibit a handsomer face, lit 
up with eyes beaming with joyful life. It is the best work 
M. Pal, who is a Roumanian, has yet turned out; crowds 
stop to admire it. 

The career of the little illustrated Quofidien is followed 
with much curiosity by those who are convinced that the 
daily press of the future must include colored pictures of 
actualities. The paper, as time rolls on, continues to 
improve in the bringing out of the demi-tints that are so 
difficult to secure. Deputy Castelin, who is the working 

soul of the enterprise, merits to suc- 
ceed and has every prospect of doing 
so. Nota day but experience teaches 
him how to lessen a difficulty. The 
public seems 
to take a pleas- 
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Looking east from bridge between Machinery Hall and the Agricultural 
Building. Convent of La Rabida in the distance. 


ure in supporting his work, a large quarto petit journal 
of eight pages, with colored pictures and plenty of black- 
and-white work besides — for one red cent. 

The employment of confetti this Lenten season, and also 
of serpentines or spirals, drifted into a veritable craze. The 
sale of these pellicles of paper dots, and of more colors than 
were in Joseph’s coat, brought in a little extra money to 
thousands of shops. At first the stationers appeared to 
claim a monopoly of its sale till the grocers took it up. 
The lowest price of the ‘‘ dots’’ was 5 cents per pound, and 
that quantity would suffice to douche a long procession of 
friends. The serpentines looked very pretty as they were 
unrolled over the tree tops on the boulevards; with their 
unwinding, their task was over. The confetti carpeted the 
streets, and fell as soft on the face of the passer-by as snow 
on the sea. Only one factory in Paris makes the confetti ; 
it employs 200 tons of variegated paper per month, and that 
paper is good and new, and not as the wags say, composed 
of old newspapers, electioneering addresses and discarded 
charity sermons. Powerful machines punch out the tiny 
wafers from layers of paper; the confetti is then conveyed 
by aspiration tubes that blow away all dust, and then the 
clean article is sacked by machinery. The serpentines or 
bands are simply rolled like a bobbin of telegram coil 
paper. In South America the demand for the confetti can 
hardly be met. It is the sole ‘‘boom”’ to record in the 
paper trade. ' EpWARD CONNER. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters of inquiry for replies in this 
department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a 
Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

TINTS FOR CHECKS, ETC.—W. S. W., Chicago, asks: 
“‘Can you give us a good recipe for mixing tints for printing 
on checks that will not have that greasy surface?’’? Answer. 
— The best of tints, for all purposes, except where a gloss is 
desired, can be made by mixing in the full color a proper 
proportion of any one of the following: Flake-white, mag- 
nesia-white, or medium-strong linseed varnish. In selecting 
strong colors of ink for making tints for writing papers, 
avoid those compounded in resin varnish. White inks 
should be reduced with fine printers’ varnish, made from 
boiled linseed oil, When common white lead ink is used 
in tints, the tints dry with more or less of a luster. 

WASHING ROLLERS WITH BENZINE AND COAL OIL.— 
D. M. S., Troy, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Do the large printing shops 
in the leading cities wash their rollers with benzine or coal 
oil? Which is the proper one to use? Will benzine spoil 
the face of the roller?’’ Answer.— Various products from 
petroleum, and passing under different names, are used for 
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Obelisk at end of south canal, and corner of Machinery Hall. View 
looking southwest. 


washing off inks from printing rollers, including benzine 
and coal oil. Benzine will injure the face of rollers if used 
constantly ; and it will show this by causing the face of the 
roller to crack and split all over. Astral oil will be found 
better than either, and quite as cheap in the long run. Tur- 
pentine is the most desirable of all, but it cannot be bought 
as cheaply as the petroleum products. 

BRONZING ON A BLACK SURFACE.—H. W. S., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly let me 
know the best manner of applying bronze on a black sur- 
face; and, also, the best and most satisfactory ink to use so 
as to adhere well and not rub off ?”’ Answer.— This inquiry 
is a little obscure in that it does not state the character of the 
black surface; i. e., whether rendered black by staining and 
then plating it at the manufactory, or made so with printing 
ink by the pressman. The best way to apply bronze by hand 
is to use clean cotton batting to take up and ruéb in and on 
the bronze powder. Take up the bronze somewhat sparingly 
—about enough to cover the printed surface —and lightly 
pass the wad of cotton over the entire surface, so that it 
deposits a full covering supply on the moist ink size. Then 
begin a rapid and light motion over the printed work, which 
will cause the bronze to adhere and brighten up as it is thor- 
oughly rubbed into the ink. Gold size (of a golden color) is 
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Looking south from the site of Music Hall and Peristyle. Convent of 
La Rabida and Statue of the Republic in background. 


the best ink for gold bronze. If the stock to be printed upon 
has been made black by the paper or card manufacturer, it 
is apt to be too porous or greasy for the ordinary gold size; 
in such cases the ink should be stronger than usual; a little 
copaiba, Canada balsam, Venice turpentine, copal or damar 
varnish, added to the size, will help to insure its tenacity. 
In such cases bronze powder will not rub off, 7f well rubbed 
in. 


MELTING OLD COMPOSITION.—E. M. P., of Wades, Vir- 
ginia, asks a very indefinitely shaped question, thus: ‘‘ How 
can I melt old roller composition?’’ Answer.—If the com- 
position is not too old; has not been melted too often, and is 
still fit to be melted again, the way is easy. Simply soak 
the face of the old roller with warm water; then scrape off, 
witha knife, the entire face, so as to leave as little of the 
hard skin as possible. Next strip the roller stock of all 
composition, and cut up the composition into small squares, 
or irregular shapes, and throw it into the melting kettle. 
Fill the outer kettle with cold water, and let the water boil 
and keep boiling slowly in this until the composition in the 
inner kettle has been thoroughly melted ; then it is fit to be 
gently poured into the roller mold, which should be ready 
and warm to receive the liquid composition. Keep up a 
sufficient supply of water in the outer kettle during the time 
of melting. If the composition does not melt with this treat- 
ment, it is too old and is useless. 

To MAKE CopyiING INK Dry.—W. H. W., of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, sends a few samples of printing done in copy- 
ing ink, which verify his re- 
marks about their XT ; damp or non- 
drying condition, for these are 
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still, to the touch, as if taken from the press directly after 
printing. He says: ‘‘Can you inform me as to what I 
shall do while printing with copying ink in order that it 
may dry quickly? I use Wade’s $3 copying ink. It may 
be too old, as I. have had it over a year. I inclose samples 
of the work with this ink, which were printed about a 
week ago, and you see they are still damp and liable to 
be so for a long while yet. It greatly mars the appear- 
ance of a neat job to be put up in pads in such a condi- 
tion.’? Answer.— The paper used in this instance is 
** bond’’— a severe test for any ink, in so far as quick dry- 
ing is concerned. We are at a loss to know the cause of 
this lot of ink not drying as it should at this late day —if it 
ever will dry. Age will detract from the copying properties 
of copying inks, but they can be revivified by the addition 
of a few drops of pure glycerine. In the present case we 
fear that there is too much glycerine in the ink, and this 
causes it to lay on the surface of the paper in a moist condi- 
tion and smear when touched, especially so when dampened 
for the copying press. Try a few drops of old boiled lin- 
seed oil, or else a similar quantity of damar varnish or 
Venice turpentine in the old copying ink left; incorporate 
any one of these well with the ink. 

HALF-TONE Cuts ON S. S. AND CALENDERED PAPER.— 
B. R. B., of Dalton, Georgia, has sent us a copy of the 
Silver Trumpet, an eight-page journal, on the front page of 
which appears a fine half-tone illustration, 5 by 7 inches, 
regarding which he adds: ‘‘I would like to have your criti- 
cism and suggestions in regard to the appearance of this 
half-tone picture. The paper on which it is printed is ordi- 
nary S. S. and C. book, and the ink is 12-cent news, and was 
printed on a four-roller, two-revolution cylinder press. Con- 
sidering the paper and ink employed, are not the results 
obtained fairly good?” Answer.—We will be quite plain 
with our correspondent, as he is anxious for our criticism 
on this illustration. It does appear to us that this must be 
his first attempt at half-tone printing in his establishment ; 
if so, it is commendable; but it is not good. It is not good, 
because it has not been made ready, by which we mean that 
it has simply been brought up, all over, a trifle higher than 
the type which surrounds it; that no overlay has been made 
and applied to the tympan, by which the various light and 
heavy tonings in the picture may be discerned ; and, finally, 
that in resorting to extra ‘‘ squeeze,’’ these have been ren- 
dered flat and tame to an inartistic degree. The specimen 
before us cannot, in any sense, be classed as filling the bill 
of half-tone presswork, irrespective of the paper and ink 
used. The paper is smooth, close and well calendered, and 
fairly adapted for much of the half-tone work done. The 
ink, also, is of good color and well ground, and apparently 
of better grade than is sometimes sold at a much higher 


price. On your next occasion of half-tone printing, make a 


good cut-out overlay for the cut instead of putting extra 
impression on it, and with such a fine press you will likely 
be more successful. 


(Replies to letters received will appear tin next number.) 








Permission of ** Chicago Record.” 
*“LISSEN, Now. AND SEE WHAT HE’s GWINE TO Do.” 
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METHODS USED FOR EXPELLING ELECTRICITY. 
ARRANGED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


ELECTRICITY IN PAPER.— A large number of letters have 
been received from those having experienced more or less 
trouble by reason of electricity in paper during the late 
siege of cold weather. As it is impossible to find space to 
publish the letters, we submit a scheme for taking the elec- 
tricity out of sheets of paper, sent us by one of the writers, 
in connection with which he says: 

‘*Electricity in sheets is a source of great annoyance to a 
pressman, especially when he has a short run that works 
and turns on the same form, or when he is using the ‘ jog- 
ger,’ to find that when the sheets 
are laid on the fly-table they will 
not separate. I have used this 
scheme for several months, and 
find that it takes the electricity 
out in every case. Have a gas 
jet, or, for a large press, a gas- 
pipe with four or more holes in it, 
arranged behind the fly, so that 
when the fly lays the sheet on the 
table the top of the sheet will 
pass the flame. It will be found 
that there is no electricity left— 
the heat taking it out as it passes 
the flame.’’ 

The gas-pipe may be run up 
the frame of the press and then 
under the feedboard, if desir- 
able. This correspondent’s sug- 

gestion is a good one. It has been found to work admirably 
wherever applied rightly. The illustration shows the 
method of attaching the scheme suggested by our corre- 
spondent. 

One of the writers on the above subject, Mr. F. W. R., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, interested us to such a degree that we 
opened up a correspondence with him with the following 
result: 

‘Yours of the 22d ultimo to hand. I see that you are 
interested in my experience in expelling electricity in the 
pressroom. Your methods are similar to my own in some 
respects; but, as I stated in my first letter, I have studied 
out the cause and then the remedy. Of course, you and I 
know that the main causes of electricity in pressrooms come 
from friction in one form and another, besides the cold 
weather. 

‘*In the pressroom where I experimented I found the fol- 
lowing : The presses and the cutting machine were more or 
less charged with electricity, besides the main shaft and the 
several belts running from it, one of these being the main 
belt, which was crossed, and which had more of the cur- 
rent in it than any of the others. This was so thoroughly 
charged with electricity, that if I held my fingers near it, 
and was touched by a second person, he would receive a 
smart shock. I determined to get rid of the electricity in 
all of the belts that run from the main shaft, as of the first 
importance, and, to this end, I kept the temperature of the 
room at about 70 degrees of heat. Here is my remedy: Get 
a copper tube, of half an inch in diameter, and about 
the width of the cylinder of the press, and fasten it under 
the feedboard a safe distance; bore a number of small 
holes in this, say about a sixteenth of an inch apart (a few 
more in case it comes near a tape). Connect this tube at one 
end to the gaspipe by means of a piece of rubber hose (when 
the job has been made ready), and light up the small jets of 
gas. Do not let the feeder use a folder to scrape down the 
sheets as this action produces more or less electricity. 

‘“*Now get copper wire, 16-inch size, and connect this 
with the main shaft (I did this because there was electricity 
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in mine); then run it to the water pipe nearest to the 
sink or faucet, where the pipe is damp, and there attach it, 
by winding it around either of these several times. All 
grease, paint, whitewash, etc., should be cleared from the 
pipe where the copper wire is attached that leads to the 
belts. It is a good plan to attach this wire to both the 
water and sewer pipes. Find the belts where electricity 
runs; if crossed, there will be necessarily considerably 
more of the current; get another copper wire, and run this 
along as close as possible, without rubbing against the belt, 
and to about an inch from the end of the wire. Wind this 
several times (like a spring), then connect it with the one 
already attached to the water pipe, say about a few feet 
above where the first wire has been connected, or to this 
wire where most convenient, and so on until every belt that 
has electricity in it has been attended to. These wire con- 
nections will ‘ground’ the electric current. 

‘“‘The paper stock I keep in the pressroom (as I have 
space for it), and I am careful not to pile it too close to run- 
ning belts, and also a couple of feet from windows, to escape 
cold drafts, and one or two inches from walls, so that the 
warm air may get around it. After following these prelim- 
inaries the electricity that had caused me so much trouble 
gradually disappeared; and up to the present time it has 
not manifested itself. Before I succeeded in the methods 
described, I could hardly run one hundred sheets without 
being annoyed by electricity.” 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

REFERENCE Books OF AMERICAN History.— L. F., Chi- 
cago, wants to know in what books will be found a history 
of the aborigines from 1492 to the present time. Answer.— 
In Drake’s ‘‘ Indian Tribes of North America,’’ two volumes, 
and in Haines’s ‘‘ The American Indian.”’ 

A HIstory OF THE ALPHABET.— A Philadelphia corre- 
spondent wants to know if there is a book published giving 
the history of the English alphabet, with an account of the 
origin and development of each letter. Answer.— Our 
alphabet is properly called the ‘‘ Roman alphabet,’’ not 
‘‘English.’”? Probably its fullest history is that given in 
Isaac Taylor’s two-volume work, ‘‘ The Alphabet.” 

°T 1s oR ’Tis ?—M. & G., Alton, Illinois, ask: ‘‘ In using 
the contraction ’ 77s for /¢ zs, is it correct style to use a thin 
space between the ’7 and 7s, or should it be made as one 
word? By answering this you will decide a dispute.”’ 
Answer.—Usage is so divided that the question can hardly 
be answered positively, and we are afraid the ‘‘ dispute,’’ so 
far as it is indicated, cannot be decided. As a personal 
preference, however, it may be said that the one who is 
answering the question is decidedly in favor of no space, 
but probably the good printers who now use the space out- 
number those who do not. 

A CopyHOLDER in Chicago who says she is ‘‘ ambitious to 
learn,’’ desires to know the correct form of post-office, post- 
paid, post-free. She adds: ‘In my reading I find these 
words sometimes written as one, sometimes hyphened, and 
again as two words. Proofreaders whom I have assisted, 
also differ in their practice.”” dxswer.—The words are 
given above in the only form they can ever have on any basis 
of principle. They, and others of the same make, are not 
proper in the two-word form, though many people write 
them so, and the only possible reason in favor of the one- 
word form without the hyphen is the foolish one that people 
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do not like to use that mark. For $1.25, you can buy of The 
Inland Printer Company a book that every one ought to read. 
William J. Rolfe, the Shakespearean editor, says, ‘“‘It is 
almost faultless as a discussion of the subject,’’ and the 
Philadelphia //em said: ‘‘It should find a place in every 
school in the land. It is worth its weight in gold.” 

‘*GENT’S”’ OR ‘‘GENTS’ SHOE’? ?—C. E. J., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, asks: ‘‘ Does the apostrophe ever come before 
the sin the word gents? Our proofreader marked it before 
the s in ‘$1.50 buys a good gents’ shoe, and $1.50 a fine 
ladies’ button ?’’’ Answer.—The ‘‘word”’ is an abomin- 
able shortening, that may stand for either singular or 
plural, when it is used at all; it is often used as above, and 
there it stands for ‘‘gentlemen’’ to correspond with 
‘ladies.’”’ The apostrophe is always outside, but merely 
for the reason stated, in such use. There are other possible 
uses — bad ones —in which the apostrophe would properly 
be before the s. 

SHOULD THE ABBREVIATION ‘‘VIZ.’?’ BE MARKED WITH 
A PERIOD ?—R. F., Detroit, Michigan: ‘‘I understand that 
the letters viz stand for an abbreviation of videlicet, and that 
the zis a sign of abbreviation in itself. If my understand- 
ing is correct, why is the period used after the letters viz as 
a sign of abbreviation? Is it not unnecessary?”’ Answer. 
—The period is logically unnecessary, but there is good rea- 
son for its use in the fact that it simplifies practice to treat 
all abbreviations alike. There is no other common use of 
the z as a sign of abbreviation, except in oz. for ounces. In 
good usage the period has always appeared, and it seems 
better so than otherwise, for the reason given. 

DOES THE WoRD ‘‘ DAGO”’ COME FROM DIEGO ?—X. Y., 
Davenport, Iowa, asks the meaning or origin of the word 
dago generally applied to Italians all over the United States. 
A daily paper answers thus: ‘‘The word originated in 
Louisiana, where it at first denoted people of Spanish birth 
or parentage, but was gradually extended so as to apply to 
Italians and Portuguese also. It is undoubtedly a corrup- 
tion of Diego (James), a common name among Spaniards, 
San Diego being their patron saint.’’ All the dictionaries 
answer the question in the same way, except that they do 
not specify Louisiana, but say that the word was originally 
applied by sailors to natives of Spanish America. 

‘SWILL,”? ‘*“*SHALL,’? ‘‘ WOULD,” ‘‘SHOULD.”—W. A., 
Chicago, asks for the rule of usage of these words. Answer. 
— A thoroughly satisfactory explanation of usage could not 
be made without an extended study. Much has been written 
about these words, and each writer gives an impression dif- 
fering somewhat from that given by any other. Sha// is 
essentially an imperative word, though it is often properly 
used to express merely determined intention, as if through 
constraint; w7// primarily expresses subjective volition or 
voluntary determination in the first person, objective in the 
second and third persons. Should and would, in the uses 
that suggest doubt, correspond exactly to shall and will. 
For further explanation, consult the dictionaries. If any- 
thing found there is unsatisfactory, write again, and we 
will try to aid in clearing the doubt. The Century Diction- 
ary says: ‘‘ The distinctions in the use of sha// and wi// and 
should and would are often so subtle, and depend so much 
upon the context or upon subjective conditions, that they are 
frequently missed by inaccurate speakers and writers, and 
often even by writers of the highest rank.”’ 


‘“*Most PERFECT’? OR ‘‘Most NEARLY PERFECT.’’— 
Detail, Toronto, Canada: ‘‘I have had trouble with our 
foreman because of marking a proof containing the words 
‘most perfect’ to ‘most nearly perfect.’ I queried the 
change. I would like to have your authority as an assis- 
tance in my controversy.”’ Answer.— You did right in 
querying an expression that you thought was not good, 
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and should not have trouble because of it. Conscientious 
work ought to command respect, even if the opinion 
expressed is not followed. It pays, though, to avoid 
puristic silliness, and that is about the right term for 
objection to ‘‘most perfect.’’ Of course, there are really 
no degrees of perfection, but expressions of degree in such 
cases are fixed in common use to mean ‘‘ most nearly per- 
fect."’. Such expressions are paralleled by many other 
figures of speech, as ‘‘a large farmer,’’ when we do not 
mean that the farmer is large, but that he has a large farm. 
Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary says, in its ‘‘ Faulty 
Diction ’’ department, ‘‘ Phrases of this kind are common in 
popular use, and with similar expressions have been em- 
ployed by Shakespeare, Milton, and other great English 
writers.”’ 

A LETTER from a proofreader in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
says: ‘* Please find inclosed draft for $2, my subscription to 
your excellent magazine. I would feel quite lost without its 
The half-tones seem to be the perfection of 
beauty in that line. And I specially appreciate the depart- 
ment in regard to proofreading. Being a practical proof- 
reader of about fifteen years’ experience, I look with much 
interest to see how Mr. Teall treats the various questions put 
to him, and thus far Iam gratified to see that my own prac- 
tice is in entire accord with his suggestions. However, I do 
not agree with a writer in the January number in regard to 
the use of the comma between the last two terms of a series. 
If we should follow his rule, of placing the comma where a 
pause occurred in reading, methinks we should have as many 
modes of punctuation as there are different minds engaged 
in the work. I am thankful that we have a more solid foun- 
dation for our principles of punctuation than the whims of 
the elocutionists — even the laws of the language itself. As 
long as we punctuate according to the rules of thought, we 
cannot go far wrong.’’ Answer.—It is because “rules of 
thought’’ differ in different minds that we do not all agree 
in our punctuation. The subject will soon be treated at 
some length in our pages. 


monthly visits. 





WALTER SCOTT AND THE LINOTYPE ANTWERP 
AWARD. 


Some little confusion of ideas has been occasioned by 
recent advertising of the Linotype composing machine con- 
taining facsimile cuts of the medals awarded the company 
at the Antwerp exhi- 
bition. Oblivious of 
the legend on the 
medal: ‘‘Leopold II, 
Roi des Belges,’’ many 
have exclaimed Over 
the conventionalized 
likeness of Mr. Walter 
Scott, of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, on the 
medal. THEINLAND 
PRINTER believes Mr. 
Scott has the advan- 
tage of His Royal 

— Highness in personal 
appearance and is sustained in the belief by the fact that 
such reproductions of royal features in medals invariably 
improve on the original. In this case, while we have nota 
personal acquaintance with His Royal Highness of the Bel- 
gians, we have such acquaintance with Mr. Scott, and while 
the likeness of the medal to the latter is striking, we 
believe it is no flattery to Mr. Scott to emphasize the fact. 
However, we reproduce the medal design and leave the con- 
sideration of the matter to our readers, with the reflection 
that the association of the type composer with the press 
builder ‘seems very appropriate. 
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A REPROVING TALK WITH DOLLY. 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 


Mr. R. J. Stein, a New York subscriber of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, suggests the adaptation of an old experiment to 
the cuts of the bicycle riders which were published in the 
January number. Mr. Stein places the illustrations of two 





figures as shown, and if the reader will take an ordinary 
business card and place it edgewise on the dotted line and 
hold the figures and the card close to the vision, the bicycle 
rider will appear to approach the flag holder. There is suf- 
ficient in the idea to render it useful for the business cards 
of bicycle makers. 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Under date of March 25, Mr. F. Horace Teall writes: 
“In answering a question as to choice of a dictionary, in 
the March number, I failed to mention the one I think is 
best, Funk & Wagnall’s Standard. This was possible only 
because my reply to the question was confined to the needs 
of such a printing-office as the kind mentioned —a small 
book and job office. The Standard is far better than any 
other dictionary, even for use in a small office, if its user is 
not too hasty in consulting it. <A little discrimination is 
rendered necessary by its scholarly presentation of different 
methods side by side — especially in spelling ; therefore it 
seemed best for the particular instance to recommend the 
Webster Unabridged. I did not recommend Webster’s /nfer- 
national, and never will; it is not nearly as good as its 
predecessor in matters of form, and is not at all fit to be 
compared with the Standard.”’ 





THE Newspaper Maker is the title of a new weekly jour- 
nal in the interest of newspaper men generally. It is 
bright, crisp and newsy, as indeed it might well be, Mr. 
Frank H. Lancaster, former editor of the Fourth Estate, 
being proprietor and editor. Its offices are 53 Tribune 
building, New York. : 
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JAMES W. SCOTT. 


N April 14, Mr. James W. Scott, proprietor of the Chi- 
cago 7imes-Herald and Post, one of the best-known 
and best-liked newspaper men on the continent, died 

suddenly in New York, from apoplexy. 

Mr. Scott was born in June, 1849, in a hamlet, in Wal- 
worth County, Wisconsin. His father, D. Wilmot Scott, 
was a practical printer and moved to Galena, Illinois, soon 
after the birth of his son. The elder Scott became pro- 
prietor and editor of various newspapers, and it was in 
this wise that Mr. Scott began his journalistic career. 

His early 
school days were 
in Galena, and as 
a boy he went to 
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partner, F. Willis Rice. It was about this time that Mr. 
Scott came within a few days of owning the Daily News. 
That paper then was the property of Messrs. Stone & 
Meggy, and it had failed to go. The capital had been 
exhausted, but efforts to interest Victor F. Lawson had 
proved successful in securing new funds. However, this 
failed to put the paper upon a paying basis, and when 
Mr. Lawson was getting discouraged and blue over the 
outcome, Mr. Scott secured an option on his interest for 
$13,000. He held this under advisement, believing in a 
few days the sale could be made at a more advantageous 
figure for himself, but while he waited there came a boom. 
The riots of 1877 
broke out and the 
News caught the 
eye and ear of the 
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end of two years 
he started for New 
York. There he 
gratified one of 
the phases of his 
many-sided nature 
and served a brief 
engagement as a 
floriculturist, con- 
tributing in the 
meantime valuable 
papers to maga- 
zines devoted to 
this art. 
Washington 
was the next scene 
in his life. He 
went to the capital 
on an invitation to 
fill a position in 
the government 
printing estab- 
lishment. He was 
then back into the 
field of his first 
love, and he dis- 
covered the exist- 
ence of a want for 
a newspaper. in 
Prince George 
county, Maryland. 





This was in 1872, and from that time 
to his death he never left the profession. It took him but a 
short time to see his field was too small. He sold out and 
came directly to the Illinois homestead to coédperate with 
his father. This caused the first issuance of the Press. 
Chicago was not far from Galena, and Mr. Scott resolved 
this was the only place where the great work he had in 
mind could be executed. In 1875 he came to Chicago, a 
stranger and unknown. The first chance he found was a 
struggling class daily, the National Hotel Reporter. Event- 
ually he expected to make it a general newspaper, but he 
concluded to relinquish the control of this paper to his 
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This dealing 
with Mr. Lawson 
and the near ap- 
proach to the di- 
rectorship of a 
great paper only 
increased his de- 
termination to be 
successful in the 
next trial. He 
started single- 
handed, and in 
May, 1881, an- 
nounced the organ- 
ization of the Chi- 
cago Herald Stock 
Company. He 
associated with 
him several young 
men from Chicago 
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dailies, and by 
dint of persever- 
ance and hard 
work sailed 
through the first 
year of stormy 
weather. A year 
later John R. 
Walsh, president 
of the Chicago 
National Bank, 
bought the inter- 





ests of his associ- 
and from 
time the 


ates, 
that 
financial and all manner of other success of the paper was 
assured, purely by reason of Mr. Scott’s ability and judg- 
ment. 

It was a series of triumphs for Mr. Scott from 1882. He 
surrounded himself with capable men, and from the modest 
beginning the //era/d grew. He was soon able to devise 
plans for his model institution, and within a few years the 
magnificent building rose as a monument to his sagacity 
and wisdom as a newspaper man. This prosperity allowed 
the establishment of the Avening Post, and within the year 
from its first issue —in 1890 — Mr. Scott was gratified to 
see the new venture following the example of the parent one 
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and established in a building of its own. Mr. Scott re- 
mained in active and actual command of the papers, but 
found time to give society, travel, art and charity splendid 
patronage and attention. When the World’s Fair was in 
its infancy he spent night and day laboring to secure its 
location in Chicago, and his efforts were so highly appre- 
ciated at a later day that the directory unanimously 
insisted he should accept the presidency. He declined the 
proffer twice on the grounds of his newspaper connections. 
His reputation grew to be national and international, and 
when he went to London he was elected a member of the 
Cercle de Luxe. Paris honored him alike, but he considered 
those compliments as naught in comparison with the com- 
pliments from those at home. To name a list of his club 
attachments and association memberships is to name the 
leading societies of Chicago and all the fellow craft organ- 
izations of the nation. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 16, Mr. Scott’s remains 
arrived in Chicago. Mrs. Scott and the escort occupying a 
private car tendered by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. 

The funeral services were held at St. James’ Episcopal 
church, on Thursday morning, April 18. The Rev. Ernest 
M. Stires, rector of Grace Episcopal church, and the Rev. 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor of Plymouth Congregational 
church, officiating. The regular form of service of the 
Episcopal church was followed, and the choir of St. James’ 
rendered the music. The burial was at Graceland, in Mr. 
Scott’s family lot, and was private. 

Following is a list of the honorary pallbearers, twelve in 
number: William Cullen Bryant, of Brooklyn, secretary of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Ferdi- 
nand W. Peck, vice-president of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Norman Williams, president the Chicago club. 
John H. Hamline, president the Union League club. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, vice-president the Fellowship club. A. T. 
Packard, president the Press club. James Griffon, presi- 
dent the Chicago Typographical Union. H. W. Hawley, 
editor the Zimes-Herald. H. H. Kohlsaat, Robert A. 
Waller, Harry G. Selfridge, Ernest A. Hamill. 

The eight active pall-bearers were selected from among 
the older employes of the Hera/d, as follows: Robert Ans- 
ley, Charles L. Loveland, F. R. Van Hamer, Charles A. 
Barnard, A. F. Portman, E. W. Jenks, C. H. Rhoades, 
Frank H. Ehlen. 





MATTHEW B. WYNKOOP. 


OLLOWING closely upon the announcements of the 
EF deaths of two noted typefounders— Messrs. A. D. 
Farmer and D. W. Bruce, and an equally noted mem- 
ber of the printing fraternity, Mr. John Polhemus — comes 
the intelligence of the demise of another of New York’s 
well-known printers, Mr. Matthew B. Wynkoop, a gentle- 
man whose loss will be greatly felt by a large circle of social 
and business acquaintances. 

Mr. Wynkoop was born in Zanesville, Ohio, February 16, 
1830. In his youth he studied law, but abandoned that pro- 
fession after his removal to Pittsburgh, where he entered a 
printing office to learn typesetting. After uniting in mar- 
riage with Miss Susan Vincent Hanlin, of Philadelphia, he 
came to New York, worked first with Messrs. Baker & 
Godwin as a compositor, and later started in business for 
himself in Ann street. 

In 1857 the firm of Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Thomas was 
organized, their place of business being at 121 Fulton street. 
Six months later Mr. Thomas withdrew, and the firm name 
became Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, which it has ever since 
retained. 

The peculiar characteristics and training of each member 
well fitted them to manage and develop the interests of the 
firm. Mr. Hallenbeck had a thorough practical education in 


printing office from boyhood up. He came from Albany to 
New York, and before entering the copartnership was fore- 
man of the pressroom of Harper Brothers. Mr. Wynkoop 
displayed marked ability and method in conducting the 
financial matters, had a courtly and entertaining manner 
with customers, besides skill and an intimate knowledge of 
his trade. 

At the beginning of their career a large part of their 
business was done for other printers; much was done for 
country merchants coming to New York for purchases. 
Leading periodicals— New York Ledger, Sunday Mercury, 
National Bank Note Reporter and others were printed by 
them in the first years of their existence. Later a great deal 
of life insurance work and public printing for the city, 
through the contractors, was executed. 

The firm gradually extended their steam plant until some 
thirty firms obtained power from them in the neighborhood. 
Among the number supplied was the New York Herald — 
in the old building. 

At various times efforts were made to induce the firm to 
go into the publishing business, but they decided strictly to 
adhere to their legitimate calling as printers. 

Mr. Wynkoop had no sons. Those of Mr. Hallenbeck 
were trained in the business and afterward became partners. 

Mr. John J. Hallenbeck and his eldest son, William E., 
died within a year of each other, 1890-1891. 

The business in 1891 had grown so large that the firm 
saw the necessity for better facilities and a larger plant. 
The members then were Mr. Wynkoop and the youngest son, 
H. C. Hallenbeck. The former, although still regularly 
and closely applying himself to business, was not as active 
as formerly through physical disability, and therefore the 
selection of the new site, corner William and Pearl streets, 
and the erection of the plant, and the general management 
thereafter of the varied interests of the firm devolved upon 
the junior member. 

They have been eminently successful in their new build- 
ing, as is proven by the vast amount of work done for com- 
mercial houses and publishers and railroad companies, that 
for the latter growing rapidly in volume. 

During all these years work has come almost without 
solicitation, and the secret of success has been due to the 
marked ability of the firm, and their close and continued 
application to business. 

Mr. Wynkoop was a man reserved and unassuming, yet 
genial, cordial and affable to his many acquaintances. His 
death made a manifested impression on the employes of his 
firm, and kind remarks were heard on all sides, when the 
contents of the telegram announcing his death was made 
known to them. 

He had always been considerate of their welfare. They 
attended the funeral services in a body, and were donors of 
large and beautiful floral pieces in expression of their 
sorrow. 


FORMULA FOR LABEL PASTE. 


Mr. John Simson, Hamilton, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly publish in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER a 
formula for making a label paste such as is used on postage 
stamps, newspaper wrappers, etc. Also please tell how it 
is put on by the government — especiaily on the newspaper 
wrappers.”’ Answer.— Government label paste is made of: 

Dextrin meal. 

Add a small quantity of glycerine. 

Boil about twenty-four hours. 

Thin with cold water to proper consistency. 

If it should crack add a little more glycerine. 

This recipe is also used for sizing and other purposes. 
It is put on as one would use mucilage for any purpose, 
by hand, except perhaps with more care. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COMMERCIAL ART—W. L. WELLS. 
BY '¢. 5c. 


HIS is an age of rare utility, and the limitations that 
hedged in art one hundred years ago have been dis- 
sipated and removed with a celerity little less than 

iconoclastic during the past few decades. In the rapid evo- 
lution of material merits in that profession which for cen- 
turies has been guarded with 
an almost idealistic rever- 
ence, neither art nor artist 
has suffered, but the world 
has been the winner, for the 
process has familiarized the 
uneducated and obscure with 
beautiful forms, and the same 
influence has pervaded every 
field of activity. From the 
canvas to the stipple board 
was simply a_ step, from 
these to illustrative commer- 
cial art a gradation that 
allowed brush and pencil to 
keep pace with modern prog- 
ress. Art drew business up to a more elevated plane, busi- 
ness filled the coffers of the genius, and cold type is today 
haloed with a garniture rich and splendid as the arabesque 
frieze of an etruscan column. 

No living American illustrator possesses a personality 
so vivid as that of Mr. Wells, whose work is seen this month 
on the cover and in the initial sub-heading panel of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Going straight to nature for his studies, 
he has been enabled to make the best of manifestations in 
the commercial field, always adapted to pure ideas of the 
illustrative and picturesque. His versatility is his strong 
advantage, evidencing an inner consciousness that is a 
remarkable conglomerate of color and form imagery. Aug- 
mentatively, Mr. Wells has a thorough technical knowledge 
of all subjects likely to come within the scope of his work. 
There are some of his bits of statuesque figure-limning that 
stand out like samples of the plastic art; there are many of 
his half-tone new process productions that 
show a delicacy of tracery, an accuracy 
of detail that mellows the theme incor- 
porated with the softest of tintings. 
Chéret and Beardsley have the boldness 
of innovators in a marked degree. Akin, 
Mr. Wells adds a certain ‘‘ up-to-date”’ 
freshness, with a susceptibility to origi- 
nate skillful combinations in each new 
subject delineated. 

Some of his work has met the merit 
of dearly prized mementoes. In the bird 
and animal life field, lithographic pro- 
cess and water color, his own private 
collection in his beautiful studio on the 
north shore holds the originals of num- 
berless fine efforts, duplicated in gentle- 
men’s clubs, private galleries and col- 
lectors’ sanctums all over the country. 
Essentially a ‘‘ general line’? man, his 
themes are varied, and their adaptability 
many-sided. He has undertaken the illus- 
trative with the zeal, passion and ambi- 
tion that inspired some of his best canvas 
work, and a dainty pictorial conceit from 
his easel has the true art idea in graphic 
execution and mechanical finish to the 
last detail. An artist possesses a great 
power when, with one deft turn of his 





pen he can present the grandeur of a mountain torrent 
or the pathos of a weeping child. The world, appreciating, 
realizes a vast benefit accrued when such genius dignifies 
everyday themes with the highest talent. It is because of 
this that commercial art is making such vast strides of 
progress, that it is becoming a distinctive line of busi- 
ness. Evidence is not lacking in the large and growing 
clientéle of THE INLAND PRINTER; full proof in the beau- 
tiful groupings from the pen of Mr. Wells herewith pre- 
sented. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY A. L. BARR. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

Is THERE ANYTHING CHEAPER THAN ELECTROTYPES 
SUITABLE FOR BOOKWORK ?— This is the inquiry of a sub- 
scriber from Pennsylvania. Answer.— No, there is not. 

MOLDING COMPOSITION FOR ELECTROTYPING.—A. L. T., 
Toronto, Canada, asks: ‘‘What are the ingredients of a 
good molding composition for electrotypers’ use, and how 
are they prepared ?’’ Answer.— There are several kinds of 
molding composition in use. In fact, few molders use the 
same kind, but the best is wax, with turpentine to temper it, 
and with a little plumbago — blacklead — added. 

PASTE FOR Dry Mo.tps.—T. C., Kansas City, Missouri: 
‘“‘T wish you would tell me how the paste for the dry molds 
is made, such as they use on the Herald, News and Post of 
Chicago.’’ Answer.—I do not know what kind of molds are 
used by the Herald, News and Post, but the very best paste 
ever used for molding machines is made from the recipe pub- 
lished in this paper some time ago. It works equally as 
well with wet or dry paper. If it will please you to have 
another recipe I will add the following, and I think you will 
find that the above papers use either this or the one pub- 
lished before: Flour, 5 pounds; starch, 1/2 pounds; pulver- 
ized slippery elm, % pound; oxalic acid, 6 ounces; water, 
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12 quarts. Boil in jacket kettle until it is properly boiled, 
when it will turn a gold color. Take 5 ounces of whiting 
toa pound of paste, mix and sieve for back paste. Do not 
use any whiting for face paste. Some stereotypers add a 
little dextrine. 

Is THE INLAND PRINTER PRINTED FROM ELECTROTYPE ? 

E. J. S., New Rochelle, New York, writes: ‘* Being a con- 
stant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, and a great admirer 
of the way the half-tones are printed, I beg leave to ask you 
through your column of queries whether they are printed 
from electro or from the originals.’? .duswer.— This query 
should have been addressed to the editor of this paper. 
However, as I have knowledge of the matter, I may say 
that THE INLAND PRINTER is printed from the original 
half-tones, with few exceptions, and directly from the 
type. 

STEREOTYPE METAL, Sorr AND HArRD.— A. McC., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, says: ‘‘I would like very much if you 
would write a few good articles on stereotype metals, and 
would like you to tell me if soft metal (which can be poured 
hotter than hard metal) is not better to use where there is 
only a small run to be had?” Auswer.— Sometime ago this 
paper published a long article on stereotype metal, one that 
I do not believe that I could improve on, and I believe that if 
you will read it carefully you will be better posted on 
sterotype metal than any stereotyper that has not. You say 
that soft metal can be poured hotter 
than hard metal. You are mis- 
taken; the soft metal is not the 
hottest, although it may look to be. 
The reason for this you will see by 
reading the article mentioned. It 
would be well for you to get some 
soft lead, pure tin and antimony, 
and make a batch of metal, so that 
you can see just what effect the 
addition of each metal has.  Fol- 
low the instructions given in the 
article referred to, and you will 
never have any trouble with your 





metal. 
SKETCH FROM LIFE, BY 
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PETENT STEREOTYPERS.—P. R. B., 
Dalton, Georgia, writes: ‘*‘ Inclosed is a type which is badly 
shrunken from stereotyping. Can you explain the reason ? 
It is a 6-point ‘Tudor Black’ from the foundry of ——, and 
was purchased by us December, 1894. It was stereotyped 
from one time only, and the form stereotyped from was 


practically ruined, nearly all the type being 
shrunken as the one herewith sent. Our fore- 
man states that one large lot of 6-point type 
stereotyped from in the —— office, in Atlanta, 

yas so badly shrunken that it had to be 
thrown away. We know what causes ‘high 
type’ from stereotyping, but have never before 
run across any that drew up.’’ Auswer.—The 
sample sent us was very badly used, and it 
is evident that your stereotyper does not 
understand his business, and his experiment- 
ing is very expensive. The sample has shrunk 
to 7; of an inch, while it should be 74% (type 
high). It is the worst case of type shrinking 
that I have ever seen. I do not think that 
your type is as hard as it should be for stereo- 
typing, but if it had proper care it would not 
have shrunk. Your man had better experi- 
ment on old type before he tries to stereotype 
new type that he is liable to ruin. 

OUTFITS FOR ELECTROTYPING.— X. W. P., 
Harmonsburg, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘tI want 
a good outfit for electrotyping plain type matter — suitable 
for preparing the plates complete and ready for the press. 
It must be the cheapest outfit consistent with good work. 
Size need not be over 4 by 6 inches.’? Auswer.— A small 
outfit that would do very nice bookwork for the size that 
you mention can be bought very cheap provided you have 
plenty of time. You will need the following articles: 
Molding machine, $150; backing pans, $20; shoot board 
and two planes, $20; saw, $75; furnace and metal pot, $30, 
and shaver, $75. You can get along without a blacklead- 
ing machine by doing the blackleading by hand. It is 
slow work, but will answer 
the purpose just as well. 
You can also get along 
without an iron wax pot and 
steam table, but it is better 
to have them. You can geta 
depositing tank made by any 
carpenter, and line it with 
tar or asphaltum. You can 
also use the old-style battery 
system if you do not wish 
to go to the expense of get- 
ting a dynamo. You can 
safely say that you can geta 
nice little electrotype foun- 
dry for your work for $700. 
We have not gone into de- 
tails as to what this consists 
of, but we have seen a very 
nice small foundry equipped for that amount of money for 
the machinery. 

ADVICE TO A STUDENT IN STEREOTYPING. —P. R. B., 
Dalton, Georgia: ‘‘I wish to avail myself of your kindness, 
through your query department on ‘ Electrotyping and Ste- 
reotyping.’ About a year since, or possibly longer, I 
induced the firm by which I am employed to put in a small 
stereotyping outfit, although I knew that practically my 
knowledge of the technical part of stereotyping was very 
limited. However, I relied somewhat upon common sense 
and the modicum of mechanical skill which I possess, coupled 
with no small degree of patience and perseverance, to crown 
my efforts with success. I expected to meet with difficulties, 
which I have, and determined to surmount them, which also 
has been accomplished to some extent. So far I have made 
use of the ‘prepared matrices’ supplied by some parties, 
and to that fact I attribute in some measure my failures. 
Will you kindly state your opinion in regard to this point ? 
Removed as I am from a city where I could obtain some 
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practical knowledge of stereotyping by any of the processes, 
I am forced to rely on my personal investigation, with such 
limited knowledge as I possess, and have been much bene- 
fited by the articles in this department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. I have always been successful in casting ‘thin 
plates’ but havea hard time trying to successfully cast type- 
high ones. I cannot attribute this failure to anything, as I 
have patiently investigated the several points as they would 
occur to me. I have always used a good grade of metal 
Hoyt Metal Co’s ‘Anchor’ brand. I have just ordered 
‘Stereotyping,’ by C. S. Partridge, and trust that I will be 
aided by the information gleaned from it. Thanking you in 
advance for your kindness,’’ dxswer.—You will never bea 
successful stereotyper unless you start at the beginning and 
learn every part. This you can accomplish by reading all 
that has been written on stereotyping in this paper during 
the past fifteen months. It has treated on almost if not all 
the different branches, such as making paste, matrixes and 
metal, and if you will follow carefully there is no reason 
why you should not succeed. You say you are removed from 
a large city where you could get some practical knowledge. 
You are just as well off as if you were in a large city. 
You could not get the information you want if you were in 
the largest city in the United States, as no stereotyper would 
give it to you; in fact, some of the stereotypers in some of 
the large cities depend on the columns of this paper for their 
information on points about which they differ. This depart- 
ment is conducted especially to give information on stereo- 
typing and electrotyping, and I will be glad to hear from 
you again or give any other information possible. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


BY M. WILLIS. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

CHLORIDE OF ALUMINIUM.—J. B., Walker, Iowa, asks 
where chloride of aluminium may be obtained. Answer.— 
Any drug house, wholesale or retail, can supply you. 

ZINC FOR ENGRAVING PurposEs.—D. E. T., Arcanum, 
Ohio: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform me where I can secure the 
kind of zinc used in regular engraving houses.”’ Answer. 
Fuchs & Lang, Chicago, or Schraubstadter, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, can supply you. 

SCREENS FOR HALr-Toninc.— L. B. B., Montavilla, Ore- 
gon: ‘*Could you give me the formula for coating the glass 
plate for half-tone engrav- 
ing? Have a ruling ma- 
chine and more time than 
money.”” duswer.— The 
following has been used 
with success: Dissolve 
pure asphaltum (Syrian 
preferred) in turpentine 
in a hot-water bath to the 
consistency of, say, mo- 
lasses in cold weather. 

= -:- gl gh 2d. Dissolve white wax 
my ‘ | ' aie. in turpentine in a hot- 
Ke. G water bath all it will 
—. take; this white wax will 

FrRoM —. 7 a BY have to be scraped by 

pat ie rubbing the sharp edge 

of a knife blade against the wax, thereby flaking it. In this 
way it will dissolve more readily and insure what may be 
termed a concentrated solution, all over a C. S. will pre- 
cipitate. Take two parts asphaltum, three parts white wax 
while still warm, mix thoroughly at almost boiling heat. 
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Not enough wax will cause the coating to chip or be brittle. 
Too much wax will cause coating to be gummy. The tem- 
perature of the plate when being ruled will be of more 
importance, providing directions are followed, than the 
quantity of either ingredient. My advice to you would be, 
to buy a screen and not try to rule over. 


THE TINTOMETER AND Irs Cost.—R. P., Springfield, 
Ohio: ‘*In your February number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
page No. 460, you give a description of an instrument called 
a tintometer. Can you inform me as to where such an 
instrument could be obtained.’”’ duswer.—-The tintometer is 
supplied only by the inventor, Mr. Joseph W. Lovibond, the 
Color Laboratories, Salisbury, England. The cost of the 
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tintometer itself is two guineas, and each standard glass 
one shilling, so that complete with all the graded glasses 
the device would come to about £23. 


ZINC PLATES AND Acip.—S. A. Salisch, Mount Pulaski, 
Illinois: Fuchs & Lang, Chicago, can supply the zine plates. 
Second. Nitric acid one ounce to twenty ounces of water is 
the formula for etching. This applies to what is technically 
known as the first bite. Time and space will not allow of 
us giving the process in detail. This will be furnished you 
in book form if required. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A DESIGNER. — D. E. T., Arcanum, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I have often desired to become a designer. 
The design on envelope, such as it is, was made quickly with 
a pen and ruler, and not copied. Will you kindly state 
whether, in your opinion, I might succeed, with proper 
instructions, and experience.”” Answer.— A great deal 
depends on your age and circumstances, not to speak to 
your ability, whether you would succeed or not. Your 
sample shows rather more of mechanical than artistic 
genius. The practice can do you nothing but good. Secure 
good exemplars and persevere. 


TRANSFERRING PENCIL DRAWINGS ‘rO BOxwoop.— D. H., 
Union City, Indiana: ‘‘ Kindly advise me how to transfer a 
pencil drawing to boxwood preparatory to engraving, or do 
you mark your design directly on the wood. Do you put any 
kind of a preparation on the wood?” .duswer.— Take a 
saturated solution of caustic potash in water, two ounces, 
add two ounces alcohol er methylated spirits, and you have 
your transfer solution. Moisten the paper on which your 
sketch is made between two blotters, and while sketch or 
paper is moist immerse in above solution for from one to 
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three minutes. In the meantime the surface of your block 
should be ready to receive the transfer. Rinse off sketch of 
superfluous solution and place in position on block. The 
transfer can be made as if pulling a proof; if done ona 
press, have soft backing; if rubbed down, be careful not to 
spread or stretch original sketch. 

FORMULAS FOR ENAMEL.—A subscriber, Philadelphia, 
writes: ‘‘In your January issue you gave a new enamel. I 
followed directions, but could not get the solution to take up 
resin; instead it remained on top or clung to sides of vial. 
Then I tried asphaltum, but with no better success. Will 
you kindly inform me how to make them combine in next 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER?’’ Answer.—The formula 
to which you refer can only be worked by the most expe- 
rienced operators, and I would not advise you to waste time 
and material trying to get satisfactory results. It is 
antique, as I understand the word, and I would recommend 
you to try one of the many and simple formulas published 
within the last twelve months. 

HALF-TONE PLATES FOR COLOR PRINTING.—E. H. B., 
Utica, New York: ‘‘Can you inform me if you have any 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER containing a description of 
a process for making half-tone plates for color printing, and 
if so please send dates of issues so I can order them, or if 
you can recommend any work on the subject and the price 
of the same. Kindly answer as soon as possible and 
greatly oblige.”” Answer.—In THE INLAND PRINTER of 
October and November, 1894, Mr. Hyslop recommends a 
process for which he will vouch. It is written explicitly, 
but as far as the results are concerned you will have to 
experiment and determine for yourself. There is nothing 
published that we know of. Those who have made a suc- 
cess of it are not willing to tell what they know without 
they receive a compensation. The Photo-Chromtoype Co., 
Philadelphia, will name a price if you write to them. 

ZINC FEMALE DIES FOR EMBossING.—J. A. K., Lowell, 
Massachusetts: ‘‘I am very much interested in the art of 
embossing, and have been doing quite a few jobs. What I 
would like to have you answer is whether it is feasible or 
possible for me to learn by any work how to make zinc female 
dies? I have all my dies made by an engraving house at 
present, but it always takes from four to six days. I have 
had the offer of a right to make them several times, but do 
not like to invest from $15 to $25 in something which may not 
be practical. Will you please give us your valuable opinion 
on this subject ?”? Answer.— There are some works published 
and advertised in these columns which give more or less 
information on this subject. Direct instruction is best. The 
process is worked by many who consider it a personal accom- 
plishment and would not part with the method unless for a 
pecuniary consideration. The price named is not exorbi- 
tant, and, if satisfactorily worked by the party offering it, 
should be practicable for you. 

CALOTYPE AND OTHER PROCESS ENGRAVING.— J. B. E. 
writes from Zanesville, Ohio: ‘‘I have been a constant 
reader of your magazine for over a year. I am a photo- 
engraver and get many pointers from it. I would like to 
ask you a few questions in regard to a process I read ina 
paper. The process in outline is this—a very heavy piece 
of ground plate glass is coated with a bichromate and gela- 
tine solution, dried and printed behind a good photo-nega- 
tive. After printing it is soaked in water for some time and 
then it is inked up with a good ‘‘litho”’ ink, and a proof 
taken by hand. The process is called Calotype. Could 
you tell me what kind of vollers are best to use for this 
work? and also tell me which is the best way of getting 
The writer recommended a litho roller run over 
Answer.— The process 
If you have 





proofs off ? 
the paper after laying on plate.’’ 
you mention is an old one slightly modified. 
plenty of time and money, not to speak of patience, it is a 
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good process for you to try. There are one hundred and 
one (more or less) formulas for swelled gelatine, most any 
one of which can be used in the manner described. Why 
not try one of the many popular ways of process engraving 
that will give better results with less wear and tear to your 
mind and pocketbook. 

PRINTERS EMBARKING IN THE ENGRAVING BUSINESS.— 
F. A. B., Lehighton, Pennsylvania: ‘‘As I am quite fre- 
quently called upon and asked whether I could do any half- 
tone, fine art, etching, metal engraving, etc., and thinking 
that this class of work will be all the ‘go’ in the near 
future, I am seriously thinking of undertaking it, and as I 
am entirely ignorant of any of them, which one do you think 
best for me to begin with? Also what books to get and 
where to obtain them. What tools to use and where they 
are to be obtained ?”’ Answer.—In future, when writing to 
any paper, write on one side of the paper only, and put each 
query on a separate sheet of paper. Your wishes will be 
met more readily and you will save delay and annoyance. 
It would be the height of folly to embark in a business that 
competition has almost wholly destroyed, even though you 
were a practical process man and one of the best at that. 
The outlay for a plant would be as much as your business 
would amount to in twelve months—in as great a city as 
Chicago. The best professional in the business today isa 
workman through necessity. Could he but see his way clear 
to bettering himself, say, ten per cent on his salary, he 
would go in as others have done before: cater for work, cut 
prices, and wind up as an employe at an average salary. 
Solicit work, advertise as an engraver, invite competition 
and get your rake-off as hundreds of others are doing 
today. Your inquiry regarding presswork does not per- 
tain to this department. Look under appropriate head. 

THERE ARE NO SATISFACTORY ‘‘ EASY’? METHODS OF 
ENGRAVING. — O. B., Kountze, Texas, writes: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly advise me as to the following: I live many miles from 
any city, where it is possible to get any little job of engrav- 
ing, etc., done, so must be detained several weeks to have 
firms figure on it, which usually results in the loss of the 
work to me. Can you suggest some process of engraving, 
that Ican add to my print shop, that will enable me to do 
said jobs? For example, our state seal was handed me a 
few days since, same being a lithograph, in black, size about 
one and three-fourths inches in diameter, which the party 
desired to have appear on their letter-heads. I sent the same 
to a firm, asking them to give me their figures for engrav- 
ing this seal, so that the print would resemble the copy. 
They furnished the figures and that ended the trade. They 
wanted $16.50 for the engraving and $1.50 more for a stereo- 
type. I have access to a good photo gallery; am a good 
ornamental sign writer, and could design many little things 
that would add largely to my trade, had I some way of cut- 
ting other than by hand.’’ Answer.— There is no easy 
method that we know of which you can adopt. A zinc etch- 
ing plant will cost you from $1,000 to $10,000, according to 
the amount you care to invest and the amount of work you 
can control or compete for. Then an experienced process 
engraver at a salary of from $35 to $50 per week would be as 
necessary as your machinery and chemicals to do your 
work. We would advise you to write to some of the many 
reliable firms in a city where competition is brisk, and I am 
pretty sure the price you quote will be cut in a dozen parts 
and you will not have to wait three weeks for any job. 





CUSTOMERS promote sales by increasing the publicity of 
an article through unselfish recommendations. A fortunate 
method indeed, if secured, and the very cream of good adver- 
tising. If an article possess an individuality it will adver- 
tise itself wherever it goes, but if purchasers add a good 
word the seller cannot ask for anything better.—S. O. E. R. 
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MAMMA’S DARLING. 


Half-tone engraving by 
RAND RAPIDS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


G 





Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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POINTS FOR PRINTERS. 


PRINTER seems to be most everybody’s friend but his 
own. He supplies the bulk of the lubricant for the 
commercial machinery, but fails to use it properly in 

his own behalf. In his work he is progressive, and invent- 
ive genius has befriended him to a marvelous extent, but he 
figures advertising 
space with a type-meas- 


Long Run 
re: k ure, and not by the rules 
resswor of trade. An important 


Our Specialty cause of the ineffective- 


Economy and speed are of utmost impor- ness of the ads. of most 


nicalities should be avoided, as the general public knows 
very little about the printing business. There is a class of 
work which could be greatly increased if a knowledge of its 


A Successful 
Entertainment 


Is helped in no small degree by a pro- 
gramme handsomely printed on good paper 
by an artistic printer. If the performance 
is to be repeated next year the programme 
will be your best advertisement, as it will 
be kept by many of the audience who 
would hate to throw it away. Let us get 
one up for you when you need it, and you 
will see the point. Wecan also print your 
cards of admission so attractively that 


economy were more gen- 
eral. I refer to the kind 
of matter which is set 
solid, such as law print- 
ing, specifications, con- 
tracts, etc., of which, 
perhaps, only twenty or 
thirty copies are neces- 
sary, although each 
should be a perfect fac- 
simile of the others. As 


tance on a big job if the quality of work is printers appears to lie 


not sacrificed. We are equipped with per- 
fecting presses of the highest capacity, 
which turn out the best kind of rapid work 
in any quantity desired and at the lowest 
prices possible to anyone. Our composing 
room and bindery enable us to take care 
of any job from start to finish. We are 
always glad to furnish estimates and sam- 
ples. 


No. 1. 


in the fact that they do 
not realize the individu- 
ality of their equipment 
or else do not appreciate 
the value of calling at- 
tention to it. The chief 
cause is carelessness. 


they will be irresistible. 
composition has been the 
principal item of ex- 
pense, this work was, until recently, done on the typewriter, 
which was a laborious process and offered continual oppor- 
tunity for errors. Now, however, through the use of type- 
setting and typecasting 


machines, the cost of this A Pointer 


No. 5. 


The invention of machine composition and perfecting 
presses for bookwork, together with increased illustrating 
facilities, have been the principal factors in cheapening the 


kind of composition has 
been reduced to such an 
extent that in many cases 
it is cheaper to produce 


For Business Men 


Circular distribution is an important fac- 
tor in nearly every line of business, and its 
effectiveness could be immeasurably in- 


cost of every grade of 
work, and thereby 
greatly increasing the 
demand. A concern 
which proposed distrib- 
uting a large number of 
cheap almanacs or cata- 
logues would not find it 
profitable to patronize a 
printing office which de- 
voted its efforts to pro- 
ducing high-class effects 
in typography and 
presswork. As the lat- 
ter would be the chief 
item of expense, it might 
be desirable to have the 
composition done in 
such an office and the 


The Secret 


OF 


Fine Printing 


Is a chain of many links. If one 
breaks, the effect is ruined. Long ex- 
perience and true artistic taste are 
necessary in designing ; the best judg- 
ment in selecting paper and ink. 
complete outfit of the most effective 
styles of type and borders and com- 
positors who know how to use them to 
the best advantage; pressmen who 
know thoroughly how to **make ready,” 
one of the most difficult processes in 
printing, and press facilities of the 
very best, are links which have to 
stand the heavy strain. The price 
must also be considered, but not the 
first thing. We can satisfy you on 
every point. Booklets are now very 
popular, and we have made them a 
special study. Send for estimates and 
samples. 
No. 2. 


presswork done elsewhere. Yet, would not this concern be 
better satisfied to have its work done by such an establish- 
ment as could honestly advertise in manner of No. 1? 


A Suitable 
Wedding 


Invitation should be printed in the most 


Nothing is . paket 
criticised so sharply by one’s friends as an equipped office might be 


careful and artistic manner. 


On the contrary, if a 
handsome booklet, per- 
haps containing half- 
tones, is the desidera- 
tum, a differently 


invitation which is not neat and elegant. 


expected to do the work 


E . creased if the printer more generally knew 
printed copies thantype- his business. We have departed from 
bate : y ancient methods, and carry the latest and 
written ones. Would most artistic styles of type. We have 
not an ad. of the nature every means of producing the best effects 
ss ; and know how to use them. Let us show 
of No. 7 attract busi- what we mean by this. It may open your 

ness ? = 

. ‘ No. 6. 
The consideration of 

suitable mediums is a most important matter, and I may 


discuss it later.—G. A/. Brennan, in Printers’ Ink. 





PAPYRUS AND PAPER. 

HERE is no evidence that papyrus was grown for 
commercial purposes outside of Egypt during the 
whole Roman period, and the industry of its growth 
and manufacture must have been a large and profitable one. 
In the time of Tiberius a sedition was nearly caused by a 
scarcity of paper, and a rebellious papermaker, in the days 
of Aurelian, boasted that he could equip an army from the 

profits of his business — and did it, too. 
Parchment was invented by the Greeks when papyrus 
was scarce, and the middle ages reinvented it. There is 
evidence that linen rags 
Printing Cheaper were used in papermak- 
Phen ing as early as the 
ege eighth and ninth centu- 
Typewriting ries. In paper of that 
Lawyers, contractors and all who wish period the fiber was 


any kind of document copied so that A . 
clearness and accuracy are positively chiefly linen, with 


Depend on us todo the best kind of work 
at the most reasonable prices. better. Would not No. 


2 be more likely to elicit 
a response ? 
It would pay best to 


No. 3. 


assured, and at less cost than typewrit- 
ing, should have them printed by us 
on our typesetting machines. On more 
than 8 or 10 copies we can save you 
money, and you will have a_ neatly 
printed and uniform copy which will 
last. Estimates on application. 


No. 7. 


traces of cotton, hemp 
and other fibers. The 
known specimens are of 
oriental origin, and ap- 
pear to have been clayed, 


A Mean=Looking 
Letter=-Head 


Has lost many a dollar for business men. 
If a man is judged by the coat he wears, 
he is also judged by the letter-head he 
uses. An artistic and business-like letter- 
head has frequently been a basis of credit. 
It may be looked on as a good investment. 
Let us fit your business with a good coat. 


No. 4. 


use different copy nearly 
every insertion, or, at 
least, to use a number of 
ads. in rotation, having 
regard for their timeli- 
ness. 

Observing these req- 
uisites, it might be well 
to launch out in the way 


of No. 3. This suggestion is obviously intended for country 
printers. No. 4 will be more suitable for metropolitan 


printers. 


Nos. 5 and 6 are the merest suggestions as to what can 
be done, and the available material is inexhaustible. Tech- 


like modern papers, 
the material used being a starch paste manufactured from 
wheat. The oldest manuscript written on cotton paper in 
England is in the British Museum, and dates from 1049 
A. D., and the oldest on the same material in the Paris 
National Library is dated 1050. In 1085 the Christian 
successors of the Spanish Saracens made paper of rags 
instead of raw cotton, which had been formerly employed. 
—All the Year Round. 





THE Los Angeles (Cal.) Record has placed an order with 
the Empire Typesetting Machine Company, New York, for a 
battery of four machines. 
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Mrs. SARAH S. WOLVERTON, of Detroit, Michigan, has 
dedicated an interesting book of verses ‘‘to her daughter 
and to those friends whose tokens of affection and words of 
encouragement have helped her to bind her primroses.”’ 
‘‘Primroses”’ is the title of the collection of verses, which 
are written in various moods and are of a religious and 
philosophical cast. Mr. Percival F. Pease, of the firm of 
P. F. Pease & Co., is the designer of the cover of the book. 
We reproduce it herewith. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch dated April 20, announces that 
Mr. Allan Forman, who established the Journa/ist, is ill in 
Italy. The news reached New York by private letters. Over 
a year ago Mr. Forman disposed of his property, the /our- 
nalist, and accompanied his invalid father to the south of 
Italy. While his parent has nearly recovered his lost health, 
the young man’s constitution has been undermined by a com- 
plication of diseases, and any day a cablegram may be 


received announcing his death. Ten years ago Mr. Forman 


was looked upon as one of the most popular and promising 
young literary men in New York. He is thirty-five years 
old. Mr. Forman was born September 27, 1860. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. Curtis, writing to the Chicago Record, 
says that visitors in New York, particularly from the West, 
always observe the provincialism of the newspapers of that 
city, which appear to take little interest in anything that 
occurs outside the field of their own circulation, and contain 
very meager information concerning events west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. ‘I have to buya western paper to get the 
news,’’ remarked a Detroit man at the Holland House this 
morning. ‘I read five New York papers last Wednesday 
before I could ascertain the result of the recent election in 
Chicago; if an equally important election had occurred in 
New York, Boston or Philadelphia, the Detroit papers would 
have given a column to it.’’ That criticism is very nearly 
just. All western papers of any pretensions contain more 
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news of general interest than the best published in New 
York. The latter very seldom publish special dispatches 
from western centers of activity, as they pay more attention 
to what is going on in Europe and China. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, for example —- not to mention the Chicago 
papers — prints more special dispatches from every part of 
the United States in a single issue than any two New York 
dailies print ina week. But the New York editor responds 
sententiously: ‘‘Our people are not much interested in 
western affairs.’’ That is the exact truth and proves my 
proposition that the people of this great city are so provin- 
cial, so wrapped up in their own interests, that they do not 
care what happens west of Buffalo. 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 


‘* DEAREST ”’ is the tender title to one of Mrs. Forrester’s 
latest love stories, published by Lovell, Coryell & Co., New 
York. It is tastefully bound, but the presswork could be 
improved. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

THE exhibition of a private collection of over four thou- 
sand book plates at Brentano’s during the second week of 


the month attracted many connoisseurs and collectors. - The’ 


formation of the collection covered a space of fifteen years. 


From the typefoundry of Wilhelm Woellmer, Berlin, 
Germany, we have received a most sumptuously printed 
and bound catalogue and price list. The contents of the 
book display a selection of printing material myriad in 
variety and excellent in taste. We note many type faces 
that would be of value to American printers. The book is 
a model of presswork. 

BERLIN has a new printing trades journal, the Deutscher 
Buch-und Steindrucker, of which Mr. Ernst Morgenstern is 
the editor. It is neatly and tastefully printed and aims to 
keep its readers informed on the latest matters in the print- 
ing arts, and is rapidly winning favor both in Germany and 
elsewhere. The editorial offices are located at 19 Denne- 
witz strasse, Berlin, W. 57. 

THE A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company’s annual ‘ Kel- 
logg’s Lists’’ is, as usual, a superior work of typography 
and engraving. The feature this year takes the form of por- 
traits of the leading advertisers and advertising agents of 
the country as separate studies for composite photographs of 
various groups. The composites were made by Rockwood, 
the engravings by H. C. Brown, the printing by the 
De Vinne Press. 


A NOTABLE contribution to the literature of printing 
presses will be found in the monograph by Mr. John 
Thomson, M. Am. Soc. C. E., upon ‘* Platen Presses for 
Letterpress Printing, Embossing, Cutting and Scoring,’’ 
published by the American Society of Civil Engineers. The 
mechanical construction of presses is taken up in the 
abstract and the theories of the past are explained and the 
evolution to present excellence described. It may safely be 
said that everyone will profit by a careful perusal of Mr. 
Thomson’s work. Many illustrations adorn the text, and a 
superb engraving from the painting, ‘‘ The Iron Worker and 
King Solomon,” by Prof. C. Schussele, is given as an insert. 

WE have received the April number (No. 2) of the Ar? 
Idols, which contains six fine reproductions of famous 
paintings. Each plate is 14 by 17 inches, and the entire set 
is valuable for the student or amateur collector. In the last 


, 
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number is ‘‘ La Guipier,’’ a beautiful example of the well- 
known characteristics of the famous Bouguereau. Coos- 
mans’ ‘‘Cupid as Pilot,’’ Ballavoine’s ‘*‘ Les Indiscrets,”’ 
‘*Lassitude’’ by the same artist, Carolus-Doran’s painting 
of the ‘‘ Vision,’? and Caucaunier’s ‘‘ Noontide Rest,’’ are 
among the most notable of the reproductions, all being 
reproduced in the most artistic manner by the most modern 
process. Price, $1. The: White City Art Company, 319 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 

From Edward L. Wilson, New York, we have received 
‘*A Handbook of Illustration,’’ by Horsley Hinton, one of 
the latest contributions to the technical literature for process 
workers, illustrators, and all who de- 
sire to prepare drawings for reproduc- 
tion. The ground is thoroughly cov- 
ered, as a glance at the contents will 
show. We give the general heading 
of the chapters, the subdivisions being 
quite extended: Introduction, theory 
and principles of illustration, repro- 
duction by half-tone process, prepara- 
tion of originals for reproduction by 
half-tone, preparation of originals for 
half-tone, line process, methods of line reproduction, ma- 
terials for simple line drawing, comparison of line proc- 
esses, other methods for line reproduction, mechanical aids 
to drawing. The book is well printed on good paper, with 
numerous illustrations and contains 120 pages. Its price 
is $1.50, postpaid, to any address. It may be ordered 
through the Inland Printer Company. 





A PRACTICAL JOKE. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE Press Club of Chicago celebrated Grant’s birthday, 
on April 27, by a patriotic memorial entertainment at the 
Auditorium. 

JuLius HEINEMANN & COMPANY, manufacturers of and 
dealers in printers’ sundries, brass rules, leads, slugs, etc., 
have removed from Dearborn street to 199 and 201 East Van 
Buren street. 

THE Chicago repository of the Southworth Paper Com- 
pany, of Mittineague, Massachusetts, has removed from 236 
Randolph street to 257-259 Franklin street. Mr. J. N. Hobbs 
continues as manager. 

Mr. E. U. KIMBARK, who for the past ten years has been 
actively engaged with the J. W. Butler Paper Company, has 
resigned his position with them, to become secretary and 
manager of The Paper Mills’ Company of this city. Mr. 
Kimbark is well and favorably known to nearly all manu- 
facturers of and dealers in paper. 

McDonaLtp & RApp have established themselves at 71 
West Jackson street, where they will do embossing for the 
trade and general bookbinding. Mr. McDonald was 
formerly connected with Rokker & O’Donnell, and Mr. Rapp 
is well known to the trade in Chicago. Their outfit was 
furnished by Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan. This book- 
binders’ supply house has also just furnished an entire 
blank book outfit for Ryan & Hart, printers, at 26 Custom- 
house place. 

THE Goes Lithographing Company, located for a number 
of years at 140-146 Monroe street, Chicago, have removed 
their entire plant to the sixth floor of the Rand-McNally 
building, 166-174 Adams street. Thischange gives them one 
of the finest locations in the country. The building is espe- 
cially adapted for the class of work they do, being fireproof 
and built in a most substantial way, so that the heavy 
machinery and stones required in this business do not affect 
the solidity of the floors in the least. They have over 20,000 
square feet of space, unusually well lighted on all sides, 
good facilities for storing the stones, and other excellent 
arrangements for carrying on their business on a much 
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larger scale than at the old stand. They make a specialty 
of lithographed work for printers’ use, especially in the 
line of diplomas, bonds, checks and similar work. 


In the column of business notices last month a descrip- 
tion was given of a new type metal. A company to manu- 
facture the new material has now been formed, and a license 
of incorporation secured. The title of the new concern is the 
Indestructible Type Company; capital, $100,000. The offi- 
cers are: President, George N. Hall, president Citizens’ 
Bank of South Haven, Michigan ; vice-president and general 
manager, John West; secretary, Charles W. Clingman, of 
Chicago; treasurer, H. B. Thomson, of Chicago. Attention 
is directed to the advertisement of the company in this issue. 


THE lamented death of Mr. J. W. Scott has resulted in 
changing the front of newspaperdom in Chicago very mate- 
rially. Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat has purchased the 7imes- 
Flerald and Post, and the political tone of the papers will 
hereafter be independent of all parties. The democratic 
party is therefore without an organ in Chicago, and a paper 
to meet that need has been talked of, to be called the 
Enquirer. Capital has been subscribed, one of the prime 
movers in the project being Mr. Adolf Kraus, late pro- 
prietor of the 7zmes. Insinuations are not wanting to the 
effect that one of the leading republican organs may be 
veered around by financial gales to point the way to pros- 
perity in an opposite political direction. 

THE Chicago house of the A. D. Farmer & Son Type- 
founding Company, under the management of Mr. S. M. 
Weatherly, is developing many conveniences for its custom- 
ers. Purchasers of body type are now enabled to obtain 
sorts to an unlimited extent without delay, an important con- 
sideration when purchasing type for special work. Mr. 
Weatherly has put in a new form of sort cabinet which holds 
long wooden galleys compactly and conveniently, and by 
means of which sorts are delivered to customers in package 
form, the type on its feet and not knocked down as in the 
old fashion. In addition to the 5,000 pounds of sorts cus- 
tomarily held in stock, the new sort cabinet has permitted 
5,000 pounds of additional sorts to be put in, and another 
cabinet of equal capacity will soon be added. Sorts on the 
point system and on the old system are always on hand, and 
the careful and prompt attention of this house gives its cus- 
tomers as good service as could be obtained of any western 
foundry. 

HANDWRITING was sent over the wires from the board of 
trade to the headquarters of the 
Western Union on March 26 for the 
first time. Professor Gray’s telau- 
tograph will be used hereafter for 
transmitting ‘‘ service messages ”’ of 
the company to and from the board 
of trade. That is, it will be used 
by the operators on ’change to 
notify the chief operator at head- 
quarters of wire interruptions and 
by the superintendent in trans- 
mitting messages concerning the 
handling of the company’s forces. 
The machine has been used nearly 
a year between the general head- 
quarters and the supply department, 213 Kinzie street. It 
was used this winter by the Telautograph Company, be- 
tween London and Paris, as noted last month. The expert 
under whose direction it was used is Mr. Fred Cushing, 
of Chicago. It is uncertain what application will be made 
of the telautograph as yet, as the invention is still under- 
going improvement. 

ONE of the most encouraging signs of a successful busi- 
ness is the friendly regard of both employes and customers 
for the head of the establishment. In a marked degree this 
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feeling is evidenced in the daily routine of work at the 
offices and shops of Messrs. Paul Shniedewend & Co., 195- 
199 South Canal street, Chicago. A few weeks ago the firm 
completed its one hundredth Reliance lever paper cutter, and 
the occasion offering good reason for a little celebration 
was promptly taken advantage of, and an afternoon was 
spent in greeting and entertaining invited guests while the 
employes individually and collectively brought out com- 
mendable talents as musicians, singers, story tellers and 
dancers— one young gentleman, indeed, revealing really 
remarkable skill in ‘‘jodeling,’’ receiving unlimited en- 
cores. ‘‘Reliance Paper Cutter No. 100’’ was of course the 
chief subject of conversation among the guests. The vari- 
ous qualities of refreshments, cigars, etc., the interested 
visitors and the cheeriness of the entertainers, made the 
occasion one of very pleasant memory. 


WE are glad to see that that jolly old mariner; P. F. 
Pettibone, has been elected commodore of the Chicago Yacht 
Club, writes Mr. Eugene Field, in the Chicago Record. We 
now look confidently for a revival of those prodigies which 
were performed at that time in the history of our Chicago 
navy when that grand old salt, Billy Lyon, contended with 
Sam Raymond for supremacy on the bounding billows. In 
the last race that was sailed during that memorable period, 
Commodore Lyon snatched victory from the jaws of defeat 
by seizing the helm himself and by compelling his boat (the 
Sweet Marie was its name) to jump the breakwater off Van 
Buren street, describing a somersault in its progress and 
alighting keel side down in the harbor, thus winning the 
race by seven lengths, four breadths and eleven thicknesses. 
We have every confidence in Pettibone, the new commo- 
dore of the fieet. He is one of those conservative sailors 
whom we like to do business with. Several summers ago he 
took us out for a cruise on his champion yacht, the Talcott; 
this is one of the noblest craft on the lake, and on this occa- 
sion it was carefully ballasted with baskets of champagne 
and boxes of soda crackers. We set sail at 3 o’clock, and 
Pettibone figured that we would touch at Lincoln Park pier 
about 5. Pettibone himself took charge of the boat, and it 
was a treat to hear him bossing the crew around, for he used 
the nautical terms which we remembered to have read in 
Marryat’s novels a great many years previous. There was 
not much of a breeze that day, and the Talcott did not make 
any progress, a circumstance that inspired Pettibone to 
employ certain language which we did not recognize as 
quotations from Marryat. The Talcott just luffed, and sot, 
and hove, and settled, and backed, and likely as not the 
whole cargo of us would have been wallowing there in the 
harbor to this very day if, after a hot, weary hour of this 
curious performance, Pettibone had not discovered that the 
anchor had not been pulled up. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


AT the last regular meeting of the Adams and Cylinder 
Press Printers’ Association, No. 51, New York, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected as delegates to represent that 
union at the seventh annual convention of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America, to be held in 
the city of Philadelphia, beginning June 18, 1895: Messrs. 
Benjamin Thompson, William J. Kelly, John F. McCormick 
and Frank J. Biemer, delegates; Thomas Bryson and 
Charles H. Tompkins, alternates. 

A DISPASSIONATE consideration of the present evolu- 
tionary condition of the printing trade and the unsatisfac- 
tory and unsettling attitude of the workmen’s unions con- 
nected with the printing arts must convince even the most 
optimistic person that the year 1895 should not be allowed 
to pass without some serious effort being made to harmonize 
the organizations which have drifted apart from one another 
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in antagonism — more, we are pleased to think, from misun- 
derstanding than from direct offensiveness. The Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s Union will hold its annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia next June, and the presumption is 
that its relations with the International Typographical 
Union will be again freely debated and argued over. Both 
organizations are fixed in the rectitude of their views. The 
solution of the whole matter lies in a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the unions connected with the printing arts. Let 
chosen representatives of the crafts meet in convention and, 
taking our national government as a model, draft a con- 
stitution giving to each trade the completest autonomy, sub- 
ject only to a board of arbiters which should hold session 
at such times as might be decided upon. 


THE Twin City Topics began publication on April 20, 
at St. Joseph, Michigan. It is published by the A. B. Morse 
Company, and Nixon Waterman, of Chicago, is said to be 
connected with the editorial department. 


ONE OF WHITTIER’S LAST LETTERS. 

On page 548 of our March issue appeared a note regard- 
ing the Chicago Dia/ and the opinion of its merits held by 
the poet Whittier. By the courtesy of Mr. Francis Browne 
we now reproduce a facsimile of Whittier’s letter therein 
mentioned — one of the last written by him. 
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6 POINT OLD STYLE NO. 8 


‘THE INVENTION OF PRINTING has always been 
recognized by educated men as a subject of much 
importance: there is no mechanical art, nor are 
there any of the fine arts, about whose early 
history so many books have been written. The 
subject is as mysterious as it is inviting. There 
is an unusual degree of obscurity concerning the 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING has at all times been recognized by 
educated men as a subject of importance: there is no mechanical art, nor 
are there any of the fine arts, about whose early history so many books 
have been written. The subject is as mysterious as it is inviting. There 
is an unusual degree of obscurity about the origin of the first printed 
books and the lives and works of the early printers. There are records 


origin of the first printed books and the lives and 
works of the early printers. There are records 
and traditions which cannot be reconciled of at 
least three distinct inventions of printing. Its 
early history is entangled with a controversy 
about rival inventors which has lasted for more 
than three centuries, and is not yet fully deter- 
mined. In the management of this controversy 
a subject intrinsically attractive has been made 
repulsive. The history of the invention of print- 
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is not yet fully determined. 
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Its early history is entangled with a controversy 
about rival inventors which has lasted for more than three centuries, and 
In the management of this controversy a 
subject intrinsically attractive has been made repulsive. ‘The history of 
the invention of printing has been written to please national pride. 
German authors assert the claims of Gutenberg and discredit traditions 


ing has been written to please national pride. about Coster. Dutch authors insist on the priority Coster, and charge 


German authors assert the claims of Gutenberg 
and discredit traditions about Coster. Dutch au- 
thors insist on the priority of Coster, and charge 
Gutenberg with stealing the invention. Parti- 
sans on each side say that their opponents have 
perverted the records and suppressed the truth. 
‘rhe quarrel has spread. English and French 
authors, who had no national prejudices to 
gratify, and who should have considered the 
question without passion, have wrangled over 
the subject with all the bitterness of Germans or 
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9 POINT OLD STYLE No. 8 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING has at all times been recognized by 
educated men as a subject of importance: there is no mechanical 
art, nor are there any of the fine arts, about whose early history so 
many books have been written. The subject is as mysterious as it is 
inviting. There is an unusual degree of obscurity about the origin 
of the first printed books and the lives and works of the early 
printers. There are records and traditions which cannot be recon- 
ciled of at least ¢hree distinct inventions of printing. Its early his- 
tory is entangled with a controversy about rival inventors which has 
lasted for more than three centuries, and is not yet fully determined. 
In the management of this controversy a subject intrinsically at- 
tractive has been made repulsive. The history of the invention o1 
printing has been written to please national pride. German authors 
assert the claims of Gutenberg and discredit traditions about Coster. 
Dutch authors insist on the priority of Coster, and charge Gutenberg 
with stealing the invention. Partisans on each side say that their 
opponents have perverted the records and suppressed the truth. The 
quarrel has spread. English and French authors, who had no 
national prejudices to gratify, and who should have considered the 
question without passion, have wrangled over the subject with all 
the bitterness of Germans or of Hollanders. In this, as in other 
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The quarrel has spread. 


Gutenberg with stealing the invention. Partisans on each side say that 
their opponents have perverted the records and suppressed the truth. 
English and French authors, who had no 
national prejudices to gratify, and who should have considered the 
question without passion, have wrangled over the subject with all the 
bitterness of Germans or Hollanders. In this, as in other quarrels, there 
are amusing features, but to the general reader the controversy seems 
unfortunate and is certainly wearisome. It is a greater misfortune that 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING has always 
been recognized by educated men as a sub- 
ject of importance : there is no mechanical 
art, nor are there any of the fine arts, about 
whose early history so many books have 
been written. The subject is as mysterious 
as itis inviting. There isan unusual degree 
of obscurity concerning the origin of the first 
printed books and the lives and works of the 
early printers. There are records and tradi- 
tions which cannot be reconciled of at least 
three distinct tnventions of printing. Its 
early history is entangled with a controversy 
about rival inventors which has lasted for 
more than three centuries, and is not yet 
fully determined. In the management of 
this controversy a subject intrinsically attrac- 
tive has been made repulsive. The history 
of the invention of printing has been written 
to please national pride. German authors 
assert the claims of Gutenberg and discredit 
traditions about Coster. Dutch authors in- 
sist on the priority of Coster, and charge 
Gutenberg with stealing the invention. Par- 
tisans on each side say that their opponents 
have perverted the records and suppressed 
the truth. The quarrel has spread. English 
and French authors, who had no national 
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ORIGINATED BY MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA 


10 POINT OLD STYLE NO. 8 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING has always been 
recognized by educated men as a subject of im- 
portance : there is no mechanical art, nor are there 
any of the fine arts, about whose early history so 
many books have been written. The subject is 
as mysterious as it is inviting. There is an un- 
usual degree of obscurity about the origin of the 
first printed books and the lives and works of the 
early printers. There are records and traditions 
which cannot be reconciled of at least ¢hree dis- 


entangled with a controversy about rival inven- 
tors which has lasted for more than three centu- 
ries, and is not yet clearly determined. In the 
management of this controversy a subject intrin- 
sically attractive has been made repulsive. The 
history of the invention of printing has been 
written to please national pride. German authors 
assert the claims of Gutenberg and discredit the 
traditions about Coster. Dutch authors insist 
on the priority of Coster, and charge Gutenberg 
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of importance: there is no mechanical art, 
nor are there any of the fine arts, about whose 
early history so many books have been written. 
The subject is as mysterious as it is inviting. 
There is an unusual degree of obscurity about 
the origin of the first printed books and the 
lives and works of the early printers. There 
are records and traditions which cannot be 


reconciled of at least three distinct inventions 
of printing. Its early history is entangled with 
a controversy about rival inventors which has 
lasted for more than three centuries, and is not 
yet fully determined. In the management of 
this controversy a subject intrinsically attrac- 
tive has been made repulsive. The history of 
the invention of printing has been written to 
please national pride. German authors assert 
the claims of Gutenberg and discredit tradi- 
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18 POINT 14A 30a $430 


Genuine Raphael Paintings Recently Imported from Denmark 


Masterpieces in Excellent Condition 
PROPOSALS FOR PURCHASE INVITED 
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24 POINT 10A 20a $470 


Curious Tapestry Lately Discovered in England 


Antiquaries on Tiptoes 


HOARDING IN MONASTERIES 


30 POINT 8A 16a $5 85 


Autobiography of Oldentime Celebrities 
ANCIENT WRITINGS 


36 POINT 6A 12a $700 


Architectural Difficulty Overcome 
EARLY RECORDS 
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48 POINT 


5A 8a $590 


Renewed Pantomimic Rehearsals 
MORNING GESTURES 


Tunneling Through the Lehigh Mountains 
SPACIOUS VAULTAGE 


36 POINT 


30 POINT 


TA 12a $5 25 


8A 14a $415 


Boasting Mediocrity Displaying Supreme Authority 
IMPORTANT PERSONAGES 





Brigades Crossing Bayonets 
SOLEMN PROTEST 


12 POINT 22A 45a $270 


Ronaldson Type Meeting Universal Admiration 
Treading Enchanted Ground 


MAKES READING VERY PLEASANT 


8 POINT 380A 60a $2 50 


Theories Suddenly Exploded after Centuries of Implicit Belief 
Appliances Ministering to Syncope 
SCIENTIFIC AND INVENTIVE INCONGRUITY 
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Eulogizing Midsummer Relaxation 
LUXURY OF IDLENESS 


10 POINT 26A 52a $2 55 


Numbers of Ghastly Fables and Plagiarist Sensations 
Adapted for Timid Travelers 


INTIMIDATED AND BROWBEATEN 
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Originated by MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Branch, Philadelphia 


48 POINT 


4A 6a $8 45 


Musical Breakers 
SOUNDING 


Honorable Grandfather 
PATRIARCHAL 


36 POINT 


30 POINT 


5A 8a $6 55 


6A 10a $5 40 


Capacious Public Buildings 
STATE CAPITTOLS 


24 POINT 8A 12a $4 65 


Playful Kitten 
WAY SIDE 


12 POINT 18A 28a $3 50 


Loaned Suspenders 
Friendships Remembered 
REMINISCENCE 


8 POINT 22A 32a $2 70 
Inventor of Wonderful Cures 
Proprietary Medicine Munchausenist 
NEHEMIAH TRUTHFUL 
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Smiling Babyhood 
WINSOME 


10 POINT 20A 30a $300 
‘Tempestuous Situation 
Ascending to the Weathercock 
CLIMBING HIGHER 
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Blossoms Garlanding the Precipice 
Meadows Rainbowed with Summer Verdure 
WREATHED AND FLOWERED 
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Sprinkled or Renovated 
BOARDWALKS 


36 POINT 6A 10a $7 00 


Quarterly Magazines Delivered 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
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Seventy-seven Seconds for Breakfast 
MISERLY CATERERS 
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Demonstrating Mysterious Occult Influences 
PROMINENT MESMERISTS 


Committee to Devise Means for Living Without Working 
PROMOTERS OF INDOLENCE 


12 POINT 22A 45a $395 10 Pome 25A 50a $355 
Recognizing F riends and Enemies Fearful Landlords and Recreant Tenants 
CHEERFUL PERSONS WEEKLY MEETINGS 
8 POINT 380A 60a $3 45 6 POINT 386A 70a $3 35 
Fortune-Seeking Adventurers’ Silly Occupation Curfew Bell Signaling to Lovers the Hour of Separation 
CHASING GOLDEN SUNBEAMS RULES GOVERNING COURTSHIP 
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36 POINT 5A 8a $600 


Punishment for Scapegraces 
CHASTISEMENT 


30 POINT 6A 10a $5 25 


Specimens of Artistic Handiwork 
ELEGANT DESIGNS 


24 POINT 8A 14a $450 


Pouring Knowledge into Youthful Heads 
PROFOUND PROFESSOR 


18 POINT 12A 22a $415 


Insurance Protection against Thieves and Pickpockets 
MINIATURE POCKET BATTERY 


12 POINT 20A 40a $3 55 10 POINT 22A 45a $3 35 
Discovering Daring Housebreakers Electric Railroad Finished to Booseton 
BRIGANDS ARRESTED SUMMER EXCURSIONS 
8 POINT 25A 50a $3 15 6 POINT 380A 60a $300 
Criminals Punished by Electrical Appliances Attractive and Novel Methods of Advertising Business 
DEADLY MACHINES INVENTED QUAINTNESS AND LEGIBILITY 
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Originated by MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA 


48 POINT 


5A 7a $7 15 


Autumn MORNING Scenes 


36 POINT 


6A 9a $5 80 


Pertinence Promptly Answered 
ELECTRICAL SURPRISE 


30 POINT 8A 12a $495 


Mistletoe Boughs 
SUSPENDED 


Youngsters and Patriarchs 
ATHLETIC CONTEST 


12 POINT 22A 34a $3 10 


Treasures from Fairyland Domains 
STOCKINGS OVERFLOWING 


8 POINT 388A 55a $3 10 


Encountered in Wriggling Down Modern Stovepipes 
TRIBULATIONS OF SAINT NICHOLAS 
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Laughable Comedians 
MERRY-MAKING 


14 POINT 18A 28a $3 15 


Loaded with Creature Luxuries 
GROANING TABLES 


10 POINT 28A 45a $3 10 


Morpheus Frustrates Wide-Awake Curiosity 
AWAITING THE PATRON SAINT 


6 POINT 40A 60a $3 10 


Christmas Opportunity to Gladden the Face of Misfortune 
WELCOME AS FLOWERS IN SPRINGTIME 
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All sizes lining together at the bottom 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Joun H. Ritrcuier, Waverly, Illinois, is a printer who knows how to dis- 
play type toadvantage. The samples sent by him are in good taste, and the 
presswork is fair. 

FRoM the Journal Publishing Company, Bangor, Maine, a business card 
in three colors, of no extraordinary merit. If the green border-work was 
omitted the card would have a far neater appearance. 

A BUSINESS card of the Keystone Printing House, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, in two colors and silver bronze, is a neat sample of designing and job 
composition. The work was done by F. J. Fenstermacher. 

From the Odserzver, Montague, Michigan, a bill-head and letter-head, 
each in two colors. The letter-head is fairly good, but the bill-head would be 
improved by setting the date line much smaller and ‘*‘ The Observer” con- 
siderably larger. 

THE Edward F. Anderson Company, Ltd., Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, forward a sample of half-tone printing in six colors, which 
forms a very attractive advertisement card. The colors are evenly printed 
and accurately registered. 

FLEMING, SCHILLER & CARNRICK, of 256 West Twenty-third street, 
New York city, are making a bid for high-class printing by the issue of 
cards and circulars executed in an admirable manner. The composition and 
presswork, and arrangement of colors, are very effective. 

A FEW samples of commercial work of a very ordinary character have 
been received from C. W. Ames, with the Genoa Tribune, Genoa, Cayuga 
county, New York. The bill-head is a fairly good sample of composition, but 
the Weekly Gleaner card is lacking in strength and beauty. 

H. H. KNERR, with the Welt-Bote Publishing Company, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, has studied well the art of display in type composition, as 
shown by his production, ‘‘ Aids for the Home,” a neatly printed booklet of 
sixteen pages and cover. The presswork is equal to the composition. 

J. M. ISRAEL, JR., Asheville, North Carolina, forwards a package of 
general jobwork which is well up to the average in that class; also some 
copies of the Asheville News and Hotel Reporter, a neat sixteen-page octavo 
publication, on which both the composition and presswork are good. 


W. H. Rickey, with the Standard Manufacturing & Printing Com- 
pany, Butte, Montana, is an artistic letterpress printer, as the samples of 
work forwarded by him give ample evidence. The business cards especially 
are well displayed, and are neat and tasteful in appearance. The circular 
announcing the deéu¢ of the partnership concern is an excellent arrangement 
of typography and harmonious disposition of color. 


THE name of Raynor & Taylor, Detroit, Michigan, is almost synonymous 
with **excellence *’ when applied to letterpress printing. Their programme 
of the tenth annual banquet of the Michigan Club is a fine specimen of deli- 
cate treatment in colors and arrangement of typography. ‘The Calvert 
Lithographing Company, of Detroit, are also deserving of a meed of praise 
for their artistic treatment of the cover pages of the programme. The 
whole work is a production of which the best high-class printing house in the 
United States might feel proud. 

By favor of the Grand Rapids Engraving Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, we have received a copy of the New England Furniture Com- 

pany’s ‘* Kalendar Katalogue ”’ 
eee for 1895. The design is unique, 
being a catalogue with calendar 
attachment, perforated so that 
when the calendar has served its 
purpose and been discarded, the 
catalogue, with its numerous fine 
engravings, is still complete. The 
cover is handsomely printed in 





D. B. UPDIKE 
DECORATIVE PRINTING 
AND BOOK-MAKING 
6, BEACON ST. 


BOSTON | colors and silver and finely em- 
> bossed. 
THE Post-Express Printing 


| Company, Rochester, New York, 

aa Tei a eg a evidently employ a first-class staff 

A CORNER CARD. of compositors and pressmen. The 

samples of general commercial 

work received from them bear the impress of artistic treatment. Some 

circulars set in Jenson Old Style and printed in red and black are specially 

attractive, and a booklet describing the esculent qualities of Shropshire 

and Southdown sheep is a veritable chef-@’ wuvre of printorial art, admirably 
illustrated with fine half-tones. The presswork is unusually good. 


From Mr. Carl H. Heintzmann, 234 Congress street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, we have received a number of specimens of printing which display the 
careful study of an artist for refined effects. The combinations are com- 
mendable for their simplicity and directness. Included with the samples isa 
copy of The Wheelwoman, which is excellently and tastefully printed. A 
noteworthy departure in the paper is a peculiar use of large initials with the 
head lines of articles. 

THE work submitted by Luther Emerson, with Pryor, Barstow & Par- 
sons, San Rafael, California, gives evidence that he has made good use of his 
opportunities, as, according to his statement, he has been ‘*a morning comp. 
the most of his life and has picked up his knowledge of job composition 
through observation and study.’’ You have done well, Luther, as the cards, 
bill-heads, letter-heads, etc., are excellent examples of display composition, 


with a tendency, however, to use ornaments and “ flub-dubs ” too freely. The 
plainer your work is, the better it will be. Do not try to ornament over much. 
Your conception of contrast is admirable, and your spacing is very good. 


A NOVELTY in the form of a programme printed on wall paper reaches 
us from the office of the Free Press Printing Company, Mankato, Minnesota. 
It conveys the idea of being printed in four colors, whereas it is only printed 
in one (black) the other three being furnished by the design on the paper. 
For a cheap, yet attractive, programme, and also as an advertisement for 
the wall paper dealer, the idea is very suggestive. 

A sHoRT time ago we noticed in this column the sixtieth anniversary 
souvenir of the United Brethren Publishing House, of Dayton, Ohio. We 
now acknowledge the receipt of a 
handsomely printed pamphlet, thirty- 
two pages and cover, entitled “ After 
Sixty Years: Attention! Front 
Face! Forward March!” It is finely 
printed on enameled stock, and illus- 
trated with portraits of the heads of 
departments, from the president down 
to the engineer, and half-tone views 
of the various departments. It is 
neatly gotten up and worthy of pre- 
servation. 

THE Dorsey Printing Company, 
of Dallas, Texas, forward a catalogue 
of eighty-four pages and cover, which 
shows neatness in composition and 
care in presswork, the cover of which 
has the principal line printed in gold, 
embossed, which sets it off to advan- 
tage. Another catalogue by the same 
company, of a later date, has a cover 
printed in red, blue and gold, which is 





* EXCELSIOR.” 


very neat and artistic in execution, One of the advertising attractions 
Other samples of work show that this of Nop’s Electrotype Agency, of 
office is fitted with all modern up-to- London, England. 


date material, and that they are 
capable of turning out work of every description with satisfaction to their 
customers. 

THE Sparrell Print, Boston, Massachusetts, is a concern that knows how 
to get up an attractive booklet for at least one of its customers. The sample 
submitted, bearing on the cover-page the title ‘*D. & T.,” is well designed 
and handsomely printed. That the Sparrell Print is acquainted with the 
needs of the present time is well illustrated by the following lines culled from 
an eight-page brochure issued by them : 

*““Or perhaps you have the antiquated notion in your mind 
That printing is but setting type. If so, we think you'll find 
That type alone on paper, while it may look very nice, 

Needs printers’ brains behind it, or it won’t 
Cut ioe.”’ 

THE A. B. Morse Company, St. Joseph, Michigan, have forwarded some 
specimens of their admirable work, among which none awakens more interest 
than the Memoriam Song by the western poet Nixon Waterman, entitled 
“Song and Sigh,” treating of the melancholy event of the foundering of the 
steamship Chicora, on January 21, 1895, in Lake Michigan. The words have 
been set to music by Arthur W. Nelson, and the A. B. Morse Company have 
printed the music in regulation size, illustrated with a view of the ill-fated 
vessel. The mechanical portion of the work is without doubt above criticism 
—the poetical and musical portions are dependent on the award of a critical 
public. 

MONTHLY CALENDAR BLOTTERS.— Challinor, Dunker & Co., Carson 
street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; a very esthetic calendar for April, the 
work on which, however, is excellent. The Carthage Printing Company, Car- 
thage, Missouri, have issued a blotter printed in three colors, showing how 
** your shekels ”’ (spelled, by the way Sheck/es), get lost, and how the leak can 
be stopped by using ‘* up-to-date”’ printing ; composition and presswork are 
both good. Hicks, the Printer, Berlin, Wisconsin, sends to his patrons a 
neatly-printed blotter emblematical of the spring. John T. Palmer, 406 Race 
street, Philadelphia, has gotten out a handsomely printed blotter for April, 
the design and coloring being very pleasing to the eye. Adam Deist, West 
Dauphin street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in his latest blotter, recommends 
“For That Tired Feeling” a ‘“* Dose of Printer’s Ink”; which is good advice, 
and should be heeded by the patient — the Public. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

THE Hudson (Mich.) Gazette, is a neatly printed eight-page six-column 
folio, composition — especially the displayed advertisements—and presswork 
are good. 

THE “ Elks’ Edition” of the Saturday Times, of Anderson, Indiana, is a 
well-printed eight-page paper profusely illustrated with half-tone portraits 
of prominent Elks and of the scenes celebrating the anniversary. 

THE North Star, of Westfield, Massachusetts, is a brightly scintillating 
orb, scattering luminosity in every direction. Its literary composition is 
excellent, and its typographical get-up is admirable — composition and press- 
work being of a high order of merit., 


Public Opinion, Cresco, Iowa, is a twelve-page six-column quarto, con- 
ducted by S. C. Harris. It has the making of a good weekly paper in it, as 
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its style is good, and its composition, make-up and presswork a little above 
the average of the weekly country newspaper. 

THE Williamsport (Pa.) Dad/y Sun—Centennial Edition—of April 17, 
1895, is a mammoth paper of twenty eight-column folio pages, filled with news 
of the present and historical sketches of the past. Portraits of early settlers 
and prominent citizens adorn its pages, and views of the principal buildings 
are shown. It is a tribute to the energy of John R. Bixler, the managing 
editor, and George E. Graff, the business manager. Composition, make-up 
and presswork are all good. 

THE Lafayette (Ind.) Daily Courier, of April 16, spreads itself over 
twenty-four six-column pages of finely printed matter, well illustrated, and 
on good stock, demonstrating that the management of the journal has suffi- 
cient enterprise to meet the requirements of an all-absorbing public in the 
matter of giving a large and admirably printed paper for a small invest- 
ment of capital. 








“IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY,” ETC. 


TRADE NOTES. 

WALLACE & LocKWooD, designers and engravers, have 
removed from Lincoln, Nebraska, to Omaha. 

THE George W. Prouty Company, makers of the Prouty 
job presses, Boston, have removed from 128 Oliver street to 
102 High street. 

THE Omaha Directory Company has issued its first 
directory of Omaha, it having succeeded to the business of 
the Wolfe Directory Company. 

A WEEKLY paper printed in Russian characters has been 
running in Jersey City for the past two years. The Russian 
type used was made by the American Type Founders’ Com- 
pany, in its New York branch. 

THE Franklin Printing and Engraving Company have 
purchased the entire plant and good will of the Bellman 
Brothers Company, Toledo, Ohio. The business of the new 
company will be under the management of Mr. Charles N. 
Bellman. 

THE partnership between William F. Vanden Houten 
and John Harding, under the firm name of Vanden Houten, 
& Co., printers, 247 Pearl street, New York city, has been 
dissolved, Mr. Harding withdrawing. The business will 
be continued under the old name at the same address by Mr. 
Vanden Houten. 

THE copartnership heretofore existing between William 
C. Jupp and Edgar H. Shook, under the firm name of Jupp 
& Shook, dealers in type, paper and printers’ supplies, 123 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan, has been dissolved, 
Mr. Shook retiring from the firm. The business will here- 
after be conducted by Mr. Jupp. 

THE Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany have issued a very dainty little leaflet, calling atten- 
tion to their ‘‘ New Model’? web machine. The performance 
of this new press in the offices where it has been established 
has been quite remarkable, and the advantages of the 
machine are very attractively set forth in this tasty produc- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained by addressing the 
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New York office, 1 Madison avenue, or the Chicago branch, 
334 Dearborn street. 

THE 1895 catalogue and price list of the Chicago Paper 
Company, 120, 122 Franklin street, Chicago, is out. Their 
line of cardboards and papers includes all the grades 
required by printers, and is especially complete this year. 
The catalogue also gives the prices of the writing papers 
shown in their new sample book, mention of which was 
made in our last number. 


DuRING the past month the Thorne Typesetting Machine 
Company has installed new machines in the following, 
among other cities: Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Chicago, I1l.; Galesburg, III; 
Grand Forks, N. D.; Port Townsend, Wash.; Portland, 
Ore.; Providence, R. I.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Northampton, 
Mass.; Brocton, Mass., etc. 

THE Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, have issued a little leaflet, the inner pages of which 
are made of their ledger paper, ruled in the form of a blank 
book. The idea of printing the testimonials upon the credit 
side of the ledger, under the inscription ‘‘ credit where 
credit is due,’’ is an original one, and the leaflet forms 
an attractive style of advertisement. 


THE American Type Founders’ Company’s new Philadel- 
phia Lining Gothics, shown in our advertising pages last 
month, had an immediate success. The series is remarkably 
complete, including ninety fonts in all. In the extended 
series a great improvement over ordinary extended type is 
secured by using the company’s mortised type patent, this 
being particularly noticeable in combinations of letters such 
as LV and AT. 

THE Gill Engraving Company, 104 Chambers street, New 
York, have recently issued Part 2 of their half-tone speci- 
mens, the subjects this time being portraits. The exquisite 
delicacy of the cuts, with their rare distinctness and soft- 
ness make these specimens models of process work. The 
cover design, by Bradley, is a beautiful and simple concep- 
tion — effective with the effectiveness that marks Bradley’s 
work with individuality and charm. 

SPECIMEN sheets of Jenson Old Style issued by the 
American Type Founders’ Company, show on each page 
‘initials and side and head ornaments, which do much to 
enhance the effect. We are informed that the company is 
preparing a series of these initials and ornaments. The 
Jenson series has lately been used with telling effect by the 
DeVinne Press in producing ‘‘ Kellogg’s Lists’’ for the 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Fuchs & Lang, we are 
in receipt of their very handsome catalogue and price list of 
lithograph and printing machinery. The pamphlet gives 
illustrations and descriptions of their lithographic presses, 
printing presses, hand presses, stone planers, embossing 
machines, ink mills and other machinery manufactured by 
them. Copies of this catalogue can be had by addressing 
the firm either at Chicago or New York. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER are making some changes 
in their traveling assignments which will be of interest to 
the many printers of the country who meet these well-posted 
missionaries and enjoy their frequent calls. Their Mr. C.S. 
Brown will have the field of Michigan and Indiana, where 
for many years he represented another house. Mr. W. F. 
Cornell will resume his old territory of Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. C. H. Jones will represent the firm of 
superior copper mixed type in the state of New York. 


WE acknowledge receipt of specimen book of inks, issued 
by the F. E. Okie Company, Kenton place, Philadelphia, a 
very tastefully gotten up pamphlet, showing the inks manu- 
factured by this company. Their productions include all 
the new shades of color, some especially adapted for 
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half-tone printing. The frontispiece of the specimen book 
is a specimen of half-tone printing in three colors — yellow, 
red and blue— from plates made by the Photo Chromotype 
Company, of Philadelphia, the firm who made the plates 
for the front cover of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 








THE Armor Glue Works, of Chicago, are manufacturing 
a tablet composition, and although the article has been but 
recently introduced to the trade, the large demand it already 
enjoys is .proof of its fine quality. It has great strength 
and flexibility, and is exceedingly popular with tablet 
makers, printers, bookbinders, paper manufacturers and 
lithographers. 





‘““THE PRACTICAL PRINTER,’ by H. G. Bishop, has 
reached its third edition and has been increased in value 
by a chapter on proofreading. Mr. Bishop is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the success of this and his other books for 
printers. He has a style in writing on technical subjects 

‘which is peculiarly his own, and can give much practical 
information in a few words. The book contains 200 pages, 
bound in cloth, and can be obtained of the author, Oneonta, 
New York, and through all typefounders and dealers. 





THE «*AUTOMATIC”’ TIME DATER. 


This little machine will be found to be a blessing in dis- 
guise by every printing office which turns out enough work 
to be worthy of the name. It records the time when an 
order is received, when copy is sent to composing room, 
when proof is sent, when returned, 
when form goes to pressroom, when 
printed and when shipped. It is a 
perfect timekeeper and has no rub- 
ber type to be constantly cleaned, 
no jumping minute wheels, and 
requires no daily setting and adjust- 
ing. It is wholly automatic, requir- 
ing only the attention to be given an 
ordinary clock, and is the only time 
dater with a continuous revolving 
minute dial giving at any instant 
a clear and legible imprint of the 
passing minute or fraction of a minute. Its many admira- 
ble features and its low price should commend it to every 
owner of a printing office. Further information may be 
obtained from the ‘‘ Automatic’? Time Dater Company, 218- 
220 Fulton street, Brooklyn, New York. Their advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere in this issue. 








GEORGE E. LLOYD & CO. 


A representative of THE INLAND PRINTER recently had 
the pleasure of inspecting the establishment of George E. 
Lloyd & Co., corner of Canal and Jackson streets, Chicago, 
manufacturers of electrotypers’, stereotypers’ and engrav- 
ers’ machinery, through the courtesy of Mr. Williams, the 
manager. An examination of the plant only served to 
emphasize the understanding which everyone connected with 
printing and engraving already has, that this concern is as 
well able to produce the most improved machinery in its 
particular line as any establishment in the country. One 
advantage which they possess over other houses is, that they 
make all machinery on the premises, and are not dependent 
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upon outside concerns for any material entering into their 
output. They can furnish complete outfits, and those plac- 
ing orders with them can rest assured that all requirements 
will be filled in a satisfactory way. Besides all the regular 
machinery intended for electrotypers, stereotypers and zinc 
etchers, they build dynamos, every part being manufactured 
under their own supervision. One of their specialties is the 
manufacture of iron bases for newspaper matter, They em- 
ploy seventy-five hands, forty of these being kept exclusively 
upon electrotype and stereotype machinery. Whether want- 
ing circular saws, trimming machines, drills, beveling 
machines, routers, matrix rolling machines, or any tools or 
machinery desired for the use of the trades mentioned above, 
intending purchasers can do no better than to send for their 
complete catalogue. 





EAGLE PRINTING INKS. 


Last month we announced the establishment of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Eagle Printing Ink & Color Works, of 
New York, who had taken quarters at 152 Monroe street, 
Chicago, placing the office in charge of Mr. Walter S. 
Parker, formerly connected 
with the company in New 
York city. Mr. Parker is 
well known to all the print- 
ers and publishers of Chi- 
cago and the West, and his 
friends will be glad to see 
him located again in that 
city. He has been in the 
printing business in Chi- 
cago for a number of years, 
and was formerly the pub- 
lisher of the /zk Fiend, an 
advertising publication, and 
was also at one time con- 
nected with Lord & Thomas 
in the advertising business. 
The half-tone shown herewith is made from a recent photo- 
graph of the gentleman. The colored insert in this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER presents a number of the colors 
made by Mr. Parker’s company, and will no doubt be 
examined with pleasure by printers and others interested 
in typography and in the purchase of printers’ ink. 








THE ‘«*VEST POCKET MANUAL.’’ 


The Inland Printer ‘‘ Vest Pocket Manual of Printing ’”’ 
seems to be meeting with positive success and everyone 
who has seen it speaks in the highest terms of commenda- 
tion about the little work. Orders from dealers are coming 
in with surprising regularity, and it can now be found on 
sale at all typefoundries and dealers in printers’ materials 
in every city. Drop in at your dealer’s, take a look at it, 
and order one. The price is but 50 cents, and the value of 
the book is beyond question. Read what people have to say 
about it: 

It is quite a handy little book.—2. W. Hartnett & Bros., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

It is a good thing.—obert Rowell, Loutsville, Kentucky. 

It is an interesting and satisfactory little book.—Baruhart Bros. &£ 
Spindler, Chicago. 

It seems to be a most valuable publication.—S¢. Louis Printers’ Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

We are very much pleased with it It seems to be a very concise little 
volume.— Central Typefoundry, St. Louts, Missourt. 

We should think the book would be a salable one.—S¢. Louis Typefoundry, 
St. Louts, Missourt. 

We think it a very good thing.—Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The Manual of Printing is very neat, convenient and useful.—MWackel- 
lar, Smiths & Fordan Foundry, Buffalo, New York. 
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DIANA 
Chinese Black, $1.00 per pound. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SHOWROOM. 


The illustration herewith shows one corner of the new 
sample ‘room of the western branch of George B. Hurd & 
Co., 173 and 175 Fifth avenue, Chicago, as arranged by their 
enterprising manager, Mr. Joseph P. Coyle. The view 
gives but a faint idea of its beauty, it being impossible to 
reproduce by photography the delicate shades of the tinted 
papers. The walls are handsomely decorated with all the 
latest fashionable tints of correspondence papers, and upon 
the tables are tastefully arranged the various kinds of 
papeteries and novelties manufactured by the firm. Among 
the latest writing papers shown we name ‘‘ Emperor Napo- 
leon,” ‘‘ Victoria Plaid,’’? ‘‘ French Marginal Note’’ (with 
beautifully embossed design in corner), ‘‘ Royal White,”’ 








‘““Prince of Wales Silver Blue,’’ Crane’s ‘‘ Distaff Linen,”’ 
Crane’s Bonds, Crane’s Fines and Superfines in all the 
various tints. Their line of novelties is especially complete, 
and their method of putting up and labeling is all that the 
most fastidious. buyer could ask. Mr. Coyle would be 
pleased to entertain visitors and have them examine his 
stock, when in the city. 





THE NACEFAS OIL CAN. 

A new, cheap and safe oil and benzine can, ‘‘ The Nace- 
fas,’’ has recently been placed on the market by Messrs. F. 
C. Wilson & Co., 239-241 Lake street, Chicago, whose adver- 
tisement appears elsewhere in this issue. The value of the 
Nacefas or safety can was demonstrated to a representative 
of this paper recently. The can was filled with benzine, and 
a match being lit, the oil was poured upon it without fear 
of an explosion. The construction of the Nacefas is simple 
and appears to be effective. 
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IT WILL PAY 


Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





THE BEST PAYS THE BEST. 


One of the vital questions that printers have to contend 
with is that of getting the greatest possible product from 
the machinery and the material that can be carried in the 
space at their disposal. To accomplish this end they must 
study the make-up of a machine, its capacity, quality of 
work, power, etc., not permitting the question of price to 
bias their judgment. The Golding Jobber embraces all the 
features necessary to make it the most durable, convenient 








and profitable press ever invented. To quote from the 
World’s Fair diploma, it is ‘‘the most highly developed 
type of the modern job printing press.’’ Descriptive cata- 
logue from Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. 





AN EXPLANATION. 

Early in the year 1894 the National Machine Company, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, sole manufacturers of the M. Gally 
improved universal printing, embossing and box-cutting 
presses, appointed Mr. Frank Barhydt, 606 New York Life 
building, Chicago, agent for the sale of their goods in the 
the West. Subsequently they made arrangements with the 
American Typefounders’ Company to sell their machines at 
all their branches. This, however, in no way conflicts with 
Mr. Barhydt’s agency, and his friends in Chicago and the 
West desiring to put in this machine, can still order through 
him if they wish, the same as if the other deal had not been 


consummated. 











A RHYMING INK-DRUMMER WITH A TURN 
FOR PUNS. 


Messrs. Jaenecke-Ullman Co., the celebrated ink manu- 
facturers, have in their employment a road-representative 
who defies the memories of the prejudices of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and upholds the humor of Punch. Below we givea 
specimen of his quality and we trust our readers will note 
that he mixes business with sentiment as only an enthusi+ 
astic drummer can: 

THE INK-DRUMMER’S DREAM. 


Almost like far-famed Nubian Black, 
Are your great, lustrous eyes, 

Like.our Gloss Varnish gleaming bright, 
And of such wondrous Size. 

With teeth as white as Cremser White, 
And smile so gay and merry; 

How often I have wished to kiss 
Those lips that match Deep Cherry! 

I can but add that you have cheeks 
Like 000 Brilliant Carmine, 

And that it takes to tell the rest 
A muse exceeding far mine. 

If any blemishes you have 
They baffle my detection, 

I find that like our Printing Inks 
You simply are Perfection. 

I have found out your learning’s great, 
Although I know “a few,” 

Your stockings, dearest girl, must match 
Our best Milori Blue. 

That knowing smile upon your lips 
With wonder oft I’ve seen, 

You are not quite as verdant as 
Our Deep Imperial Green. 

I’ll not propose, for I’m afraid 
You on my suit would frown, 

And that you’d do me up in style, 
As brown as Bismarck Brown. 

But still, should I some day find out 
That you’ve another fellow, 

I know my face would quickly look 
Just like our Lemon Yellow. 

My love for you will never fade, 
Though e’en my poor heart break, 

My love is permanent indeed, 
As is our Madder Lake. 





F. P. ROSBACK’S REMOVAL. 


F. P. Rosback, manufacturer of wire stitchers, perforat- 
ing machines and other machinery for book binders and 
printers, for the past five years located at 39 South Canal 
street, Chicago, has just removed to more commodious 
quarters in Machinery Hall, 56-60 South Canal street. In 
the new location Mr. Rosback will be in better shape than 
ever to look after to best advantage all orders for the special 
machinery he manufactures. The automatic wire stitcher 
made by him has a reputation for simplicity, adaptability 
and speed second to no machine upon the market. He makes 
perforators of all kinds, both hand and power, and con- 
structs special machinery of this description for paper mills 
and toilet paper manufacturers. His index and corner cut- 
ters, card presses and monogram presses have been long and 
favorably known to the trade everywhere. In addition to 
the lines of trade mentioned above, Mr. Rosback is largely 
interested in the manufacture of steel posts for fences and 
other uses, the output in this particular line being very 
large. 





A NOVEL TYPE CASE—THE ‘ SOLITAIRE.’’ 


Louis Tesson and J. E. Genereux, 95 Dwight street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, are the inventors of a type case 
of novel design, for which they have applied for a patent. 
The invention does away with the upper case, having caps, 
small caps and small letters all in one case, which is kept of 
convenient size by reducing proportionately the dimensions 
of each compartment. The chief point of the invention, how- 
ever, is the construction of the compartments on an incline 
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to the plane of.the base, and by making the case somewhat 
deeper jthan ordinary ones. When the type is distributed 
the case is’ laid flat, and the letters fall naturally to the bot- 
tom of the compartment. When the type is set the case is 
raised to.an angle of some forty-five degrees, and the letters 
slide*to the opening of the compartments, thus keeping a 
constant supply within the easiest reach of the compositor. 
As a special offer a case will be sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.—Springfield Union. 





COMPOSING AND DISTRIBUTING MACHINES. 
i From Cas/on’s Circular, Spring Season, 1895. 


We think we can claim to have seen and examined every 
composing and distributing machine that has ever been 
introduced to-the notice-of the printing trade, and have never 
been much impressed with any of them until we saw the 
‘“*Empire’’ machines. We are quite sure of this, that a 
composing machine without a distributer —i. e., that class 
of machine for which rows or columns of type must be set 
up before composing can begin—cannot compete success- 
fully in cost of composition with manual labor, nor, indeed, 
save in a few instances, can it compete in speed. 

The most successful of the machines with a distributing 
apparatus has a palpable disadvantage to its use through 
the constant breakages and loss of type which occur. The 
considerable number of nicks which have to be cut into the 
back of every type, and their size and depth, diminish seri- 
ously the strength of the types, rendering them less able to 
resist the wear and tear of the distributing machinery. We 
are informed by those who have had ample experience of the 
machine that the loss by breakage of type is serious. Pos- 
sibly this is a defect that can be remedied, but in the 
‘“*Empire’’ machine the nicks necessary to the distribution 
of the type are few, small and shallow; moreover, the dis- 
tributing manipulation is such as to cause the least possible 
wear and tear or strain on the type. We refrain from giving 
a detailed description of the ‘‘ Empire’’ machines, for with- 
out a personal inspection of ingenious mechanical contriv- 
ances, mere verbal description without illustration is unin- 
telligible to most readers. Nor shall we make any statement 
as to the working capabilities of these machines, but con- 
tent ourselves at present with the announcement that a 
practical test of their powers will shortly take place in the 
office of a leading London newspaper, and we confidently 
anticipate they will achieve such success as will insure their 
adoption — in newspaper offices, especially — as fast as they 
can be made. We believe in these machines so confidently 
that we have added a nicking machine to our plant, and are 
thus prepared to supply news fonts ready for use in them. 
We advise printers, and especially newspaper proprietors, 
to inspect the ‘‘ Empire’’ machines, which can be seen at 
work daily from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., at 37 Essex street, Strand, 
London. (See advertisement in this paper, page 127.) 





THE «*COLOR PRINTER.”’ 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of the ‘‘ Color Printer,’’ by J. F. Earhart, printed 
on page 140 of this issue. But few printers, pressmen and 
others connected with the printing industries appreciate the 
value of this elegant production. Quite a number have pur- 
chased copies and are unusually well pleased with it. It is 
our desire that all who can possibly afford it should secure 
a copy of this work, which will soon be out of print. Mr. 
C. A. Keller, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, who has just 
received a copy, says: ‘‘I received my copy of the ‘Color 
Printer’ and can truthfully say that it far surpasses my 
greatest expectations. The book is certainly the finest work 
of its kind I have ever seen.’’ To those who are unable to 
purchase the work outright and are anxious to possess a 
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copy we make the following offer: Send us twenty yearly 
subscriptions at $2 each, or forty six-months subscriptions 
at $1 each, and we will send you a copy of the ‘‘ Color 
Printer”’’ free. It is not necessary to send on all the names 
at once. Send them in from time tortime, as you can, and 
when the list is complete, we will forward the book by 
express, charges prepaid. It is worth working for. Start 
at once. It will not take you long to complete your list, and 
you will be well repaid for the trouble you have been to. In 
sending the subscriptions always state that they are to apply 
on the ‘‘ Color Printer ’’ club list, and be sure to give your 
full name and post office address in every letter. Keep mem- 
orandum of names you send, so that there will be no question 
as to when the list is complete. We hope to hear from our 
readers in all parts of the country. ‘‘ The Color Printer ’”’ 
is nearly out of print, and the number of copies yet unsold 
is few. 





HARRISON RULE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The convenience and labor-saving value of a compact and 
graduated case of composing rules cannot be overestimated. 
The Harrison Rule Manufacturing Company, of Norwalk, 
Ohio, make a specialty of these, of which a well-known 
printer writes: ‘‘ After a month’s trial I have no hesitation 
in saying that the case of steel composing rules received 
from the Harrison Rule Manufacturing Company, Norwalk, 
Ohio, is an invaluable companion to the compositor, contain- 
ing, as it does, all the most useful lengths from 4 to 45 ems. 
Each rule is well made, and has its own niches in the case, 
can be easily removed and readily returned to its place. 
Every compositor ought to have one of these cases, and any 
one possessing so neat and useful an article will not easily 
be induced to part with it.’’ 


‘“*OQUR SUMMER.”’ 

With the spring, winter-weary citizens are considering 
the advisability of planning for their annual outing. The 
passenger department of the Wisconsin Central Lines has 
just issued an interesting brochure, which will undoubtedly 
aid in determining how the holidays of many shall be spent. 
The brochure is appropriately entitled ‘‘ Our Summer ”’ and 
is a complete guide to the resorts of the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin lake region. It is copiously illustrated, giving maps, 
lists of hotels with prices and full particulars. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the Ist of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








ALU live printers should aaa Bishop’s ‘‘ Practical Printer,”’ 
200 pages, price $1. A1so his F “Diagrams of Imposition’? and 


ae ; 
** Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” 50}  - cents each; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 






Book,” price $3, and ‘* Speci | mens of Job Work,” price $2. 
Sold by H. G. 3ishop, 126 Duane | ¢ street, N. Y., and all typefound- 
ers. andiest and most useful works published for printers, 


Also “The Job Printer’s List : of Prices and Estimate Guide,’ 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 


RTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
or or Ann street t and Park Row, New York. 


O YOU WISH TO EXPORT your goods, ‘machinery, 
type, material, etc., to Mexico and South America? Advertise in La 
Revista Tipogrifica, the only journal of its kind in Mexico, and circulating 
among all rat offices. $1 per year; 10 cents sample copy (American 
stamps). . M. VARGAS & CO., publishers, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


OR SALE — Neat and complete job printing office, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Machinery and material modern and in good condition. 
Paying established trade. Inventory $3,500. Sell for $2,500. A practical 
man can make good living and good interest on investment. Address 








“QUAD,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
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FOR SALE — The only daily paper in town of 10,000; will 
be sold cheap. Reason for selling, other business. Address BOX 1011, 
Plymouth, Pa. 


OR SALE— At a bargain, 525 pounds of 8-point Ronald- 
son Old Style; 260 pounds of 6-point Ronaldson Old Style. Type is new 
and complete fonts. Address “S. T.,’’ care IN LAND PRINTER. 
FoR SALE— Complete stereotype outfit (nearly new), and 
new Pony Campbell Press, 22 by 28. Outfit in splendid condition; cost 
$550; price $300. Press absolutely new, price $950. Address “N,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — A large Hoe Power Shaving Machine, for 

plates 23 by 32. Also a Lovejoy Power Shaving Machine, for plates 10 

by 15. All in first-class order. Will be sold cheap. Address * P. S. M.,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — The model country paper of Southern Cali- 

fornia, in most progressive and prosperous town in the state ; complete 

modern plant; fine job business; established in 1885; official city paper ; 
republican ; $5,000. “RECORD, % Ontario, California. 


FoR SALE —One of the best printing offices in Los 
Angeles. Fully equipped. Established trade. Price, $3,500; cash, 
$2,400; balance on time. Will invoice $5,000. For particulars and reason 
for selling, address FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., 129 Temple street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE — Complete set of plates of a World’s Fair illus- 
trated magazine, including all the original half-tone plates used in that 
publication, together with electrotypes of all the text pages—over 1,000 
half-tone plates in all. Shows the Fair from the time ground was first 
broken until the close of the Exposition. Just the thing for a souvenir book. 
Will sell cheap. Address ‘* WORLD’S FAIR,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—A complete job office and bindery in a 
live manufacturing city and railroad center of 30,000. Office contains 
two cylinder and two job presses, electric motor, large stereotype outfit, and 
complete layout of type for book and _jobwork, besides complete bindery for 
blank book and miscellaneous work. Plenty of work, including good share of 
city and county work. Reason for selling, have other business demanding 
my time. Rare chance. Address *C. B. A.,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 




















OR SALE—WNewspaper and job office, office building 
and lot; also residence; all situated in one of the best county-seat towns 
in north Texas; office invoices $3,500 — C Campbell complete press, six-horse 
engine and boiler, 9 by 14 Pearl jobber, 2 2-inch cutter, and all the body and 
job type and labor-saving material necessary — good as new and up-to-date; 
cleared $2,648 over expenses last year ; $5,000 takes the entire outfit and — 
will of the business; must have $3,000 cash, balance on easy terms. L. W 
TYLER, Decatur, Texas. 


A REVISTA “TIPOGRAFICA is the ONLY journal de- 
voted to the printing trade in Mexico. It circulates among all printing 
offices, and, therefore, is the very best medium for advertising. American 
manufacturers can reach a new and profitable market by taking advertising 
space in this paper. For terms, etc., address E. M. VARGAS & CO., 
publishers, Y rapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


ADDING COMPOSITION — If you want a composition 
that the paper will tear away from every time, that never sticks the 
leaves of a copy book together, that will stand by itself till the last sheet is 
gone from the pad, send 25 cents for recipe to L. W. TYLER, Decatur, Tex. 








OSTAL CARDS REDEEMED — Uncle Sam will not 
redeem printed, but not used, postal cards ; I will. Send sample, state 
quantity, and I will quote price. W.S. PARKER, 152 Monroe st., Chicago. 











RESSMAN — First-class Universal and Gordon pressman 
wishes steady job; terms moderate. Address ‘* PRINTER,” No. 134 
30th street South, Brookly Ns & 
RINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.”” You need it in your business. GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RINTING thoroughly taught at the New York Trade 

School, First avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, New York. 
Instruction comprises both newspaper and job work. The course in news- 
paper work includes plain composition, tabular work, setting advertisements, 
cutting and mitering rules, making up, justifying and locking up forms. 
The instruction in jobwork consists of all kinds of mercantile printing. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 


RINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 12% 

cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound; best news 

ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 

on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ [nk 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ee RECEIVED your ‘ Up-to-Date Ideas,’ and think they are 
very good, both in composition and presswork.— William C. Lepski, 
Postpaid for 25 cents. 

















Chicago.” A book of 30 leaves of fine job specimens. 
Address, CURTIS & HARRISON, Norwalk, Ohio. 


END 35 CENTS for sample package of the Superior 
Embossing Composition, if you are doing work in the embossing line, or 
expect to do it ; ree will like it. Made by Superior Embossing Composition 
Co., 708 Elm st., Camden, N. J. Our advertisement was omitted inadver- 
tently last month ; you will find it in this i issue. 
ITU ATION WANTED — ByanA 1,u up- to-date pressman; 
experienced on cylinder and platen ; ; capable of taking charge ; good 
references and good habits. Address **S 55,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


PECIMENS OF JOB PRINTING —A volume of prac- 
tical designs that should be in the hands of every progressive job printer. 
Plenty of colorwork ; enameled stock ; pages 6% by 10 inches. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents (no stamps). Order at once. E. W. ELFES, Castalia, S. D. 
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WANTED — Competent, all-around job printer; steady 
situation. ARGUS AND PATRIOT CO., Montpelier, Vermont. 


WANTED —By a lady, situation as compositor, proof- 
reader, and general office work. Bookkeeping if desired. Experienced. 
Address ** C 23,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — For a confidential position—A_ practical, 
all-around man on composition and presswork. Security, $500. 
Address, C. ANNIS, 67 Cranberry street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WANT ED Position as manager, superintendent or fore- 
man of newspaper, bindery or job office. Thoroughly reliable, and ref- 
erence furnished. Address Box 943, care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Photographer, first-class ; half-tone and line ; 
steady work to right man. Address at once, stating compensation 
expected and references, THE TERRY ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, O. 




















ANTED — Good solicitor for printing and binding of all 

kinds. One who can estimate and knows something about embossing 
and lithography preferred. Address “*SOLICITOR,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 

ANTED —SECOND-HAND TYPE.— We want two or 

three thousand pounds of 7 or 8-point old style or roman body type. 
Must be in good condition. Address ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS, 85 
Vv ernon st., Boston, Mass. 





AN ITED — Catalogues and price lists, with discounts, of 

American machinery, type, novelties, etc., for printing trade. Address 
MEXICAN PRINTERS’ SUPPLY AGENCY, Ed. M. Vargas & Co., 
proprietors, P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


WANTED —Position by sober, industrious, reliable 
young man; an A 1 local reporter; have had charge of that depart- 
ment on small daily for over two years; alsoan all-around printer. Open 
for engagement after May 1. Address ** W. R. E.,”? care INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED—A position as manager or general superin- 
tendent in a first-class printing plant or publishing house. Long 

practical experience in workroom and office; acquainted with estimating, 

pr ices, buying and detail incident to every part of the business. Address 
‘K. K.,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








WANTED Practical man of executive ability, thor- 

oughly experienced compositor to superintend the management of the 
workroom of a first-class job printing and binding establishment. A perma- 
nent position and a good salary to the right man. Address ‘*SUPERIN- 
TEN DENT,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ALMOST ALL PRINTERS do work for the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. We have the largest assort- 
ment of cuts for all religious organizations. Send stamp for 
special catalogue showing also cuts for colors and embossed 
designs. C. J. PETERS & SON, 145 High street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


sample package of 

Have You Ordered 3: supericr emboss: 
ing Composition? If 

you want to add the beautiful art of embossing to your business, or make a 
specialty of it, this is just what you need. It m akes the very finest male 
die in use, and results guaranteed unequaled. Sample package 35 cts.; per 
pound, $1.25. Special rates on larger orders. After one trial, you will use no 
other. Superior Embossing Composition Co., 708 Elm St., Camden, N. J. 


— ‘te, 


Addres . 
S. M. WEATHERLY, J O B Edition. 


Orany dealerin Printers’ Supplies” «~—F- FRIINTER 
THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


QR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MS 


THOSE TWO LITTLE NOTCHES 
IN THE ELITE RULE BENDER 
DO IT. === DO WHAT eo 


Why WAVE Brass Rule easily, neatly, quickly. Anyone can do it. 
Circular containing thirty rule designs sent free. Price, $2.00. 


Hints on RuleBending, ioc. ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 






















DURANT 


MILWAUKEE WIS 















PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address. 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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280 THIS PUZZLE — 
998 Will be fully explained ig 
33 by consulting a little book of special *? 
value to Printers and Paper dealers. if 

600 Time Faved wm 
744 7s money earned. Price 25 cents. ll 
935 A. CHAPMAN, Oak Park, Ii. 4 
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FLEXIBLE — STRONG — ELASTIC. What ? 
Printers’ Tablet Gum. 


Price 20 cents per pound, f. 0. b. Chicago; sample free. 
A one-pound package mailed for 40 cents. 
We also make Flexible Glue for Bookbinders. 


Write to LAYTON TABLET GUM CO. 
6446 Stewart Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Union Safe Fluid Can 


[s admitted to be the best benzine 
can in the market. Makers of 

other cans also admit this fact, 
for since the advent of the ‘‘ Union” they 
have been giving greatly increased dis- 
counts to dealers. Consequently many 
supply houses are stocked up with in- 
ferior and cheap cans. If you want the 
‘**Union”’ insist upon having it and upon 
being allowed to exercise your own judg- 
ment. If still refused, order direct from 


THE UNION QUOIN CO. 


uni hen, seen, 1330 Bryn Mawr Avenue, 
Delivered free. CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Harrison “Complete” 
Set of Composing Rules. 
ul i 


Made from the finest tempered 


steel, highly polished, in the fol- 
lowing em lengths: 4,4%.5,5%, 6, 
6%, 7, 7%, 8, 8%, 9. 9%, 10, 11, 12, 
53, 34,35; 16, 27, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 
24, 25, 26, 2644, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 
38, 40, 42 and 45—forty rules of 
the most useful lengths, carefull 
fitted and accuracy guaranteed. 
Every rule plainly marked, is 
in full view and easily removed 
from case. Will last a lifetime, 
and the low price places the set 
within the means of every com- 
positor. 


PRICE, lete with 
Hardwood Case," $3.00 
































For one dollar with order, we will send 
by express, balance C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination. 

Special lengths or special sized sets made 
to order. 


HARRISON RULE MFG. CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO. 


AN OPINION.—We have more to follow. 
HARRISON RULE MFG. Co. : SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 3, 1895. 
The case of rules to hand, and am much surprised at the quality and style in which they are 


put up. Please quote me prices on rules from 30 ems up to 50, not in the case 
JOHN W. GEE. 
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Have you got 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


( Ter will be in great 


~ our Specimen Book ao Translations 





SHOWING OUR NEW LINE OF 


405°To the Trade only —__ 


66 * 99 of Catalogues and Pamphlets into French, German, 
Silktone Spanish, and all Modern Languages are successfully 


Cm bo fn, sed used by many manufacturers and dealers in products 


invited regarding the printing of colleg 


IF NOT, WE WILL 
dddress Cards ? a a books in Foreign Languages. 


MILTON H. SMITH, 


of universal use. I will guarantee the translation and 


Knights Templar thorough printing of such work. 


Correspondence 
e work and text- 


95 Andrews St., ROCHESTER, N. Y CARL H. HEINTZEMANN, 





234-236 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
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HERE are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 


reliable goods of GEO. MATHER’S SONS COM- 
PANY, 29 Rose Street, New — _— —— 
suet, Bein, Boao.’ °° .*. %° 2%" 0% % 
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Design 





MACHINERY |1s waterproof and imitat 


- all grains and colors. For cut- flush 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. ples to 
JAMES ROWE, A. W. POPE & 
: GENERAL MACHINIST, General Agents, 
148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. | 45 HIGH ST. 





— LEATHERETTE 


es leather in 


covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 


CO. 
BOSTON. 
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ZEEE DIPLOMA Blanks. 









WE MAKE 
A SPECIALTY OF 
TRADE WORK. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, 


HIGH SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Lithographing Ge. 


FINELY LITHOGRAPHED From 
STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS 
FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ON APPLICATION. 


- 166 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





1) The Metal Base Eletotype Go’ 


IMPROVED DESIGN 


METAL 
FURN ITURE | 


Fills as much space as 150 
lbs. of any other standard 
furniture, thereby sav- 
ing the consumer 

per cent in 
outlay for this 
material. 














221 
5973 


Strength 
and Accuracy 
Guaranteed. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
66-72 New Jersey Railroad Avenue, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., 
MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, : : : = 
WELSH, FREEMAN & CO., : : 


Middletown, N. Y. 
New York. 
Boston, Mass. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


54 Frankfort St., NEW YORK, U.S.A, 


AGENTS FOR 


The (etal Base Electrotype Co’ S 


IMPROVED DESIGN 


METAL— 
FURNITURE 
y 


Light, 
Strong, 
Accurate. 










EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 







FOR 





Liberty Presses, 
Improved Gordon Presses, 
M. Gally Universal Press Co., 
Howard Iron Works 

Paper Cutters: 
Gem, Victor and Diamond, 


SELF-CLAMPING, 
FOR HAND AND POWER, 
SIZES 30 TO 62 
INCHES. 

















We carry in New York for immediate delivery a full stock of Type 
made by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. Write 
for Catalogues and Price Lists. 





IMPROVED DESIGN METAL FURNITURE 


CARRIED IN STOCK BY 


The Morgans & Wilcox Mig. Co., 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








Cases, ES Galleys, 
Stands, a : Reglet, 
Cabinets. Gr arn rr = Furniture. 











PATENTED NOV, 7, 1893. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Imposing Tables, Proof Presses, Dry Racks, Letter 
Boards, Steel Bearers, Quoins, etc. 


.. MANUFACTURERS OF.. 








PATENT STEEL FURNITURE 4 crear tason saver. 





anton ta + igual 


Dick’s 





OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 
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THE CHINESE SUFFER DEFEAT 


Because in drill and equipments they are inferior to their opponents. They are in the position 
of engravers, who, with clumsy and inefficient tools, try to compete with those equipped with 
perfected machinery. Hard work won’t pull them through. One 
properly constructed machine will do the work of a dozen men, 
and don’t have to be fed. 

The leaders in the race all use Royle machines, and if you 
expect to keep up, you must do so, too. Nothing is to be gained 
by experimenting with cheap and inferior wares. It is a waste 
of time. Only the best will make your business pay, and that 
is to be obtained only from Royle. 


John Royle « Sons, 


PATERSON, N. J. 


M. Wolfe’s Perfect-Lined € Al R UTT: S 


Sereen Plates 


FOR 


HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAUVING. “Now Process Plate” 


Adapted to all the “Washout,” “‘ Swelled Gelatine” and 


“Zinc Etching” processes. FOR lal OTO=- 
These Screens are Collodion Dry Plates copied direct from ENGRAVERS’ QSE 


newly ruled and absolutely perfect originals. Positively better 
for half-tone work than originals, giving softer and more artistic 
effects, without harshness. 
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In producing Negatives through Line-Screen for making 


Copper and Zinc Half-tone Plates, 


M. Wolfe’s New Copper Etching Process, 


so in making Strong -Contras gatives o 
Al king Strong-Contrast Negativ f 


Pen Drawings, Wood Cuts and 


The most valuable method yet introduced for engraving on Engravings, 
copper by the half-tone process. Has the following advantages: 
Ease and simplicity of preparing the plates and quickness of The Film is very compact, does not swell up, fixes 


printing. Ease of development. There is no rolling up, with | quickly, and can be dried rapidly by heat. 
its attendaut disadvantages. There is only one etching, which 
can be carried to any sufficient depth without under-cutting. ii oti eel 
The printing film is left on the copper, and is made so hard 
that it will withstand 50,000 to 75,000 impressions without the 
least wear. The only process wherein a half-tone from an 

eighty-line screen can be etched enough in one bite to print on J O lal IN « A IR NTT, 


cheap paper, and with cheap ink without smudging. Adapted 


MANUFACTURED BY 


to both Zinc and Copper Etching. keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, 
Send 10 cents for samples of work and circular of information. WAYNE JUN CTIO N 
M. WOLFE, - - £DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. PHILADELPHIA. 
Cable Address: ‘‘PHoTo, DAYTON, OHIO.” Send for Descriptive Circular. 











uy the ADVANCE LEVER CUTTER 


Best... 


URNISHED with interlocking gauge || ONLY 
|: and clamp without any extra cost. It | LOW-PRICED 
It costs always gives satisfaction because it || CUTTER 

Nl is strong, convenient, simple and durable. | THAT HAS 
e448 | SETSCREWS 
BEWARE of Imitations. Your order | AND GIBS IN 
should read: ‘*Advance with Set-= j\ THE FRAMES 
screws and Gibs in Sideframes.”” —/ FOR: TAKING 
| UP-WEAR OF 

z Greatest Cutting Capacity KNIFE-BAR. 





Send for for the Least Money.... 


Circular and : 
Price List. + ....For sale by all Type Founders and Dealers. 
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“THERE ARE OTHERS” 


BUT NONE BETTER THAN 
Queen Gity Printing Inks! 


We do not advertise to be the only or the leading 
Ink Makers in the country, but our product will com- 
pare favorably with others in quality, reliability and 
price. 


Our “H. D. BOOK” 


Is still a favorite brand. Do you know what “‘H. D.” 
stands for? It means Hard Dryer, not a hard dryer 
in the sense that it is bard to dry when once on 
paper, but it des hard in short order after being 
put on. Works nicely on press on any kind of 
paper, and gives satisfaction all around. We make 
all colors as well as blacks. Write for Catalogue. 


The Queen Gity Printing Ink Go. 
GINGINNATI. 


347 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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WOODRUFE’S STIPPLE BOR] 


Designed and for sale on 
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TH E 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
TY PE 
COMPANY, 


491 AND 493 
CARROLL AVE. 
CHICAGO. 


ABDE-—IBOP- IBD BGS BDO KB ~<BDE 


K 82% se & 


24-POINT No. 01. BORDER No. 02. BORDER No. 03. 
PRICE, 6A FONT, $6.00 3-FOOT FONT, $3.00 3-FOOT FONT, $3.00 
177 CHARACTERS IN FONT. 6-FOOT FONT, 5.50 6-FOOT FONT, 6.50 


New designs continually being produced, and special designs cut and cast to order 
at short notice. All of our type is cast with one class of metal, ‘‘ The Indestructible,”’ 


which is thoroughly protected by patent rights. 
Send for specimen sheets of the above font and borders. 
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The 24 Point No. 01 and Borders Nos. 02 and 03 are printed from Indestructible Type. 
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American 
T ype Founders’ 
& @ @ ©Oompany. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE 
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BOSTON, = = = 150 Congress St. CHICAGO, = 139 and 141 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK, = = Rose and Duane Sts. ST. LOUIS, = = Fourth and Elm Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, = 606-614 Sansom St. MINNEAPOLIS, 113 First Avenue, South. 

BALTIMORE, = Water and Frederick Sts. ST. PAUL, = = 84-86 East Fifth St. 

PITTSBURGH, = = 308 Wood St. OMAHA, = = = 1118 Howard St. 

BUFFALO, = = 83-85 Ellicott St. KANSAS CITY, = 533-535 Delaware St. 

ne eae amie CINCINNATI, - 7 to17 Longworth St. || SAN FRANCISCO, - 405 Sansome St. 
ee CLEVELAND, - _ St. Clair and Ontario Sts. PORTLAND, ORE., Front and Blake Sts. 
NAAN) MILWAUKEE, = = 89 Huron St. DENVER, = = 1616-1622 Blake St. 


{556A AA) AA) AA) ASA) A) A556) A) AA) A 8) 





| GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 
— FOR — 
TU ate , The Thorne Typesetter, 
wi Universal Printing Press, 
Universal Embossing Press, 
Universal Paper=-Box 
Cutting and Creasing Press. 





Merchants in Gordon and ‘Peerless 
Presses, Cylinder “Presses, Paper Cut- 
ters, Motors of all kinds, Folders and 
‘Printing Matenals. 














American 
Type Founders’ 


Gompany. 








Gally’s Universal Embossing Press. PATENTEES OF SOLE MAKERS OF 

















SELF-SPACING TYPE. COPPER-ALLOY TYPE. 
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westienn — founders’ Co. 
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Re 
% = Ci tt 
ck Be 
= ze HILADELPHIA LINING GOTH- 
o Re 
st Y F ue ICS, produced at a cost of $25,000, 
“a9 wi ‘ 0) ’ a 7 ‘ 
ei S S ae ea in ninety variations, and justify the ex- 
es z¢ | penditure; JENSON OLD STYLE, the 
ck Be a ote 
*# 0] i most beautiful type of the year, a modified 
= = reproduction of type designed in 1470 by 
ct Re 


st | pe the founder of the true Roman characters ; 
ee TYVE = CUSHING OLD STYLE, a monotone 


st us Roman, approved by leading book printers; 


Seba et tet ete tte ett tot tenet COLUMBUS No. 2 and COLUMBUS 
OUTLINE, the only successful rivals of 
our popular DeVinne; DE VINNE EX- 
TRA CONDENSED, needed by every user of our indispensable DeVinne; 
DE VINNE ITALIC OUTLINE, lends itself to most harmonious color effects ; 
COLLINS’ BANDS and FLORETS, and FLORENTINE BORDERS, inex- 


pensive, artistic aids to up-to-date printers. us us um um em em em vo 




















t «2 SAVES 25 PEK CENT TIME IN COMPOSITION : + 
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SEND FOR SPECIMENS TO NEAREST BRANCH. 


VIPVIOVY 
Umerican Type Founders’ Co. 


BOSTON, = = «= 150 Congress Street. | CLEVELAND, = = 239 St. Clair Street. | ST. PAUL, = 84 E. Fifth Street. 
NEW YORK, = Rose and Duane Streets. CINCINNATI, = = 7 Longworth Street. KANSAS CITY, - = 533 Delaware Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, = 606-614 Sansom Street. | CHICAGO, = = 139-141 Monroe Street. | OMAHA, = = 118 Howard Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. | MILWAUKEE, = «= 89 Huron Street. DENVER, - = 1616 Blake Street. 
BUFFALO, - = = 83 Ellicott Street. | ST. LOUIS, ~ Fourth and Elm Streets. PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets. 


= 308 Wood Street. MINNEAPOLIS, = «= 413 First Avenue. SAN FRANCISCO, = 405 Sansome Street. 


PITTSBURGH, - 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 


The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet-Perfecting Book Press, T'wo-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘ Crank Movement’’ Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘ Air-Spring’’ Press, and T'wo-Revo- 
lution ‘‘ Mustang ’’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.”’ 









































SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
ROLLERS 
NO. | COVERING | BEDINSIDE/ watTTeER. NO. LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT | WEIGHT BOXED. SPEED. 
| ENTIRE FORM.| BEARERS. OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. 
1 | 4 44 x6oin. | 40% x56in.|| 1 4-roller | 15 ft. g ft. 3in.| 6ft. gin. | About 8% tons. I,1co to 1,500 
a 3 48 x6oin. | 44%x56in.|| 1 3-roller | 15 ft.8in.| 9 ft. 3in.| 6 ft. 4 in. a bi 1,000 to 1,400 
1% | 4 37. x57in. | 34 x54in. || 1% 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. ee). tia 1,300 to 1,800 
1% | 3 41 x57in. | 38 x54in. || 1% 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in. | 8 ft. 7 in. ; ft. 5 in. > a ai 1,200 to 1,700 
Bo 4 37% x 52in.| 34 x48in.|| 2 4-roller | 13 ft.6in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5in. + “4 1,300 to 1,900 
> 3 414 x52in.| 38 x48in.|) 2 3-roller | 14 ft.2in.| 8 ft. 7in.| 5 ft. 5 in. es, 1,200 to 1,800 
3 4 29 x43in.| 24 x4oin. || 3 4- -roller 12 ft. 8in. | 7 ft. 6in.| 5 ft. oin. “ © ae I 1,500 to 2,000 





We furnish with Press— Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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Telling Incident and g Merit Wins! 


~- an Illustration. 
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Records: 


| Over 200 

| Huber 

| Crank 
Press | 
Movements | 
in use in 
the West 
in 1894.... | 


Repair bills | 
from | 
factory, 
$4.60. 


HE above is a half-tone cut photographed ee | all 
directly from an electrotype plate taken 
from a form printed on a Huber press. : sini 
On the electrotype plate, mounted on:tough wood, a line-shaft key 
had accidentally been dropped. The aaeer Press accepted the {Sage Strength, Smoothness 
accidental test, forced the key down ‘“‘type-high”’ and printed smoothly of Action and Solidity of 
on without injury. The. indent is three-quarters through the block the Huber Presses are thus ad- 
without splitting. The original electro is on permanent exhibition at P 
the Chicago Office of Van Allens & Boughton, 256 Dearborn Street. mirably proved. ae 6k (te 
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BABCOCK_- 
~OPTIMUS 


NEW SERIES TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 


Built especially heavy for fine half-tone, catalogue, book and letterpress work. 
Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register. 

The only perfect front-delivery—printed side up—without fly, grippers, or adjust- 
ments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 


The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 


Baboook Printing Press Mig. Go. 


FOR CATALOGUES, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO FAGTORY— NEW LONDON, GONN. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, G. A. GOLLORD, Manager New York Office, 9-10 Tribune Building. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 





_1m—_ CHICAGO, AND THEIR BRANCHES: 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 

ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Don’t Pay Rent: 


for unnecessary space — 

Our Cabinets crowd double the number 
of cases in space occupied by old style 
Case Racks and Cabinets: 

We get forty (40) full size cases in cabinet 
6 feet high: floor space 2 x 3 feet: 
Every case easy to get at: 


We originated 


Extension 
Fronts 





You don’t have to stoop or get on a box to 
set a line of type: 
Philadelphia Printers say they are a 


revelation: 


We are prepared to fur- 
nish complete plants for News 
or Job Printers —including 
Printing Presses, Paper Cut- 
ters, Type and Material and 
machine work. 


Other Shapes and Sizes. 





Any case can be taken out and placed at proper 
height for compositors’ use. 


They cost very little more than ordinary cases: 


R.W. HARTNETT & BROS: 


52 and 54 North Sixth St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TELEPHONE... 
Mal] 5488. 


aE ELECTROT PING. CO. 










ES.0s6000, Prop 
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St66N'S Power Stamper a Illuminator. 


HIS MACHINE has passed the Experi- 
mental Stage and is an 


ASSURED SUCCESS 


and a certain money earner. 








It will stamp sunk or surface dies 
equal to a hand-press in colors, gold, sil- 
ver or other bronzes, and illuminate 
perfectly. Will stamp two or more dies 
at the same operation. 


THE SPEED 


is regulated only by the skill of the opera- 
tor. We have stamped bona fide orders 
at the rate of 


ee I FOO «ee 


impressions per hour. It is built of the 
best material in a thorough manner. 


We have spared no expense to make 
it a durable machine and to give it 
the extraordinary strength that we 
know by years of experiments is neces- 
sary for this work. 


This press is now being used by printers and lithographers 
in this country and England. All interested are invited to 
call and see the Press in operation. Correspondence solicited 
and all information cheerfully furnished. Specimens of the 
work done on it will be mailed on request. 

For further particulars on operation, price, etc., apply to 
JOSEPH R. WILSON, Gen’! Selling Agent for the United 
States and Canada for the 


Steen Stamping Press 
GOMPANY, «= 
1001 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





( PATENTED ) 
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The ‘‘Duplex’’ € 


is in 
operation 


throughout the 
United States. , 


2-8 
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4,500 to 5,000 per hour, 
four, six or eight-page 
papers, pasted and folded, 
ready for carriers. 
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Prints from ordinary type forms. No 
expenses for stereotyping, and no 


delays to make plates. Papers first on the 





J « street, and this is what catches the “Cream 


« of the Trade.” 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 


Battle Greek, Mich. 
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Ay Frew Straws. Build honestly and the proverbial 


bread will return in loaves, a crock 
Deets eS oof butter with each............. 
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Rocxrorp Fotper Co. : ELGIn, ILt., March 21, 1895. 
Gentlemen, — Please enter our order for six more Trucks, same style as 
those you have already furnished us; size of platform, 24x 35 inches. We 
like these Trucks so well that we are supplying them to every press. 
Yours truly, DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


G. B. RICHARDSON, Sut. 


DO YOU STILL HESITATE? 
Pontiac, Micu., March 11, 1895. 
RockrorD FoLtpER Co., Rockford, Il. : 
Dear Sirs,—We have used the Bennett Folder a year and a half; never put 
a cent on it in repairs, and never had any trouble with it whatever. It’s the 
greatest labor saver I have, and I wouldn’t be without it for double the price. 
Yours truly, FERRIS 8S. FITCH. 


Don’t Forget Our THE ROCKFORD FOLDER COMPANY, 


$10.00 Mailer. ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 





The leading printers of the country know it, but we want every printer to know why the 


. PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


Is the best and most economical 
press to buy; why it will earn 
him more money with less out- 
lay than any other press in use. 





Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List. Address, 


FRANK BARHYDT, 
Room 606 New York Life Building, 
CHICAGO, 





OR THE- 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PALMYRA, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Peerless and Ben-Franklin=-Gordon 
Job Presses, 


Peerless Lever and Power pes 
Paper Cutters. 





a _ 





MADE IN SIX SIZES AND SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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E.C. FULLER & CoO. 


(Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER.) 


LATEST IMPROVED LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY 


FOR 


BOOKBINDERS “© PRINTERS. 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


ooo FOR. 
THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING CO., THREAD BOOK SEWING MACHINES, 
CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO., BOOK AND PERIODICAL FOLDING MACHINES, 


ECONOMIC MACHINE CO., AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDING MACHINES for Printing Presses, Folding Machines 


and Ruling Machines, 
AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


THE BEST MACHINERY 


FOR 
BOOKBINDERS AND PRINTERS. 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 


SF a ok ten | Camu. 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


82 Plymouth Place, 
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& & 
© is the business of the 
Pic ki mn oD u p Thorne Type-Setting 


Machine in more ways than one. That is what it | | il 








ee 
is made for—to distribute and “pick up” type. Now {@@ pi | 
making and selling more machines per month than = : 4 


ie i 


SIMPLE AND RELIABLE, they will earn their own cost in a few months. 
NO SKILLED MACHINIST required in attendance. 
NO MELTING OF METAL or other complicated processes involved in their use. 


CORRECTIONS made as readily as in hand-work and without delaying the 
machine. 


MEASURE ADJUSTABLE INSTANTLY, if required, to any width. 
DISTRIBUTING, SETTING, JUSTIFYING, all done on same machine. 

















| e e@ 

| Wide-awa ke p ri nte I°S neither waste time over complicated machines 

3s of obsolete patterns, nor wait for the wonderful affairs as yet existing only on paper or in the inventor’s 
| brain, but keep abreast of the times and begin to SAVE MONEY AT ONCE by using the practical machine 


manufactured by the 


THORNE TYVE~SETTING MACHINE CO. 
N° 139 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





Factory: HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK OFFICE: Rose and Duane Streets. 










CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 
CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 





GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
Nos. 128 = 130 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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JOHN J. PALMER 


(Late of PALMER & REY, San Francisco) 


Mail Building, TORONTO, CANADA. 


SOLE AGENT for the Dominion of Canada for 


THE THORNE TYPE-SETTING MAGHINE GO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


G. B. COTTRELL & SONS 60., Westerly, R.I., 


Manufacturers of Cylinder Presses. 


NATIONAL MAGHINE GO., - Hartiord, Gonn., 


| WANT OTHER SOLE AGENCIES FOR PRINTERS’ 
AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Manufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Canada are requested to send me their catalogues 


and terms. 





Leatherettes, ot In 
S Every 
Leathers, : Style 
Bookbinders’ Boards, # *4 
S$: Variety. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies, 
Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Fo 


We are Specialists in the lines named 
above. Our motto is Excellence! 


Fo 


Gane Brothers & Co. 


....179 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


81 Duane St., New York City. 
406 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


See 
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The “Monitor” sre ree 


A MONEY MAKER 





PRINTER. 





Because time is spent in stitching, not in adjusting. (2 
Capacities up to 14% inches in thickness. KR 


ALL SIZES OF WIRE IN STOCK. 


Do not purchase a Stitcher until you investigate 
the merits of this. 


195-197 South Canal Street, ~ - = 


Simple, 
& Durable, 
4 Reliable... 


a 


For circular, fully describing 


Economy Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE COST OF PRINTING. 


A SYSTEM IN PRACTICAL OPERATION, WITH FORMS 
AND BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO LARGE 
AND SMALL PRINTING CONCERNS. 





By F.W. BALTES. 


In this work the author presents a system which has been in successful 
operation during the past ten years, although much improved and perfected 
during the last few. It can be used by large and small printing offices, and 
is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses which have so frequently 
occurred through lack of a complete system. By this system it is abso- 
lutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. It is simple, comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical. It contains forms which have been perfected by close 
study and practical experience, any one of which is worth at least the price 
of the entire work. The Job Book forms a connecting link in the system, 
and is invaluable to any office. The book should be demy size, and will con- 
tain 5,000 jobs, showing all details of cost and the price of each job. It is 
shown and fully explained in the system. The form of Job Tag shown is the 
result of many years’ study and experience, and is very simple, yet covering 
all necessary items. It saves money every day and is of much assistance to 
workmen. Time Tags are indispensable to any office, and the forms shown 
in this book enable workmen to keep correct time on all work, and furnish the 
office with full time on each job. These tags furnish the basis of the cost of 
printing. The system for filing jobs is complete and simple. Any job may 
be referred to in an instant without reference to the ledger. By the Journal 
and Cash Book combined, and Job Ledger, bookkeeping is reduced to a 
science, made easy and errors avoided. Either of these forms is worth to any 
printer more than double the price of the book. 

The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish 
statistics of inestimable value to any employing printer. They show that 
printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a science and 
the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to 
notes and pointers on printing, giving many useful hints of service to both 
employer and employe. Tells in four lines how to impose any kind of a book 
form better than diagrams, and cannot be forgotten. Over thirty other sub- 
jects of importance treated in short squibs. Specimens of printing are shown 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commer- 
cial printing are shown in the price list. By this system any printer of 
moderate experience should be able to quote uniform and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. 

The book contains seventy-four pages, 634 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 
42 100-lb. S. & S. C. book paper, bound in full cloth, and will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of price, $2. The contents are covered by copright, but free use of 
all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their 
use and benefiting the craft. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Or to 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


197 Potter Bldg., NEW YORK. 





THE “LINOTYPE” SAW TABLE. 





For newspapers using Linotype Machine this improved saw is indispen- 
sable. It is easily regulated to cut lines, either half measure or any other 
desired width. The gauges are so arranged that they can be set on the 
instant, and up to fifty lines of matter can be cut at one time. The saw can 
also be used for cutting stereotypes. Write for circulars and testimonials. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies. 
FACTORY: BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. 


A Valuable Acquisition 
for Your Library. 





We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 


a handsome book of reference. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, $1.25 
a V 1887, ‘ ag 1888, 3-75 
‘6 VII, “a 1889, “ “6 1890, 3.00 
““ VIII, “ 1890, 6“ “ 1891, 3.00 
ie x ef 1892, ‘‘ March, 1893, 2.25 


Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, $2.25 
‘* XII, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, 1894, 2.25 
“XIII, April, 1894, ‘‘ September, 1894, 2:25 
‘“* XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, 1895, 2.25 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIV contain but six numbers, making 


an easily handled volume. 


The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 


to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 


exceedingly valuable. 


Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Latham ~~ 
Machinery 


Company, 
197 to 207 S. Canal St. 
Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTERS ano |\« 


BOOK BINDERS 
MACHINERY. _ ||" 





























SPECIAL BARGAIN in New and Second- 

-.. hand Cylinder 
Presses, Hand Presses, Job Presses, Wire Stitchers, 
Cases, Stands, Pulleys, Chases, etc. Materials and 
Supplies. Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies, Gas 
Engines, Steam Engines and Electric Motors. 


SUCH BARGAINS 
NEVER OFFERED BEFORE. 


Secondhand Machinery equal to new in operation 
and appearance. 


Armour’s 
Flexible Tablet 
Composition 


For gumming tablets of all kinds, 
and exceedingly valuable to 
printers, bookbinders and paper 
manufacturers. 

Universally pronounced the Best. 


Send for samples and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS, 
205 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 6x1o in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
‘ ae 600 ae 85 “ce te “ee 


8x12 ‘ our ** 140 

“ee 9x13 “ce oe 750 ae 100 “ce 10X15 “ee “ae oe 175 

‘ IOXI5 “ee “oe 1,000 oe 135 ae IIXI7 “oe “ee ae 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Eastest running ; simple tn construction ,; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted, for fineas well as for heavy work, two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 









FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWE 
THE QT TQ GAs ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 








CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Borer, 
No STEAM, 
No CoAL, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 


45,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED, ) 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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1895 CALEN 








THE BUFFALO <> LITHOGRAPHS. 


DIAMOND <> LINE.... 
—~—<agg pe 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Calendar samples 
by express, $3.00. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods in the U.S. Send 
for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


Successors to and Proprietors of COSACK & CO. 


Cards, Hangers, Fans, 
Panels, Folders, Etc. 


DARS 


KOERNER & HAYES, 


100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





BENZINE SAFETY CAN. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST! 

Passed by Boards of Underwriters in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City 

1 qt., Tin, 40c.; 2 qt., 45¢.; 4 qt., 50C. 
PRICES: 2 qt., Galvanized Iron, 55c.; 4 qt., 60c. 
5 gal., Swinging, $1.50. 

For sale in Chicago by Marder, Luse & Co.; Orr & Lockett 

Hardware Co., and the Manufacturers, 


F.C. WILSON & CO., 239-241 Lake St., Chicago. 
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ORDER RECEIVED. 


Tne AUTOMATIC TIME DATER 


FOR PRINTING OFFICES. 


Keeps a complete record of every trans- 
action from filing of order to completion 
of job. Saves time, trouble and expense. 


Used by leading Printers everyw'ere. 


The “Automatic” Time Dater Co. 


218=220 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Special rates to Printers and Manufacturing 
Stationers. Send for circular and prices. 


STAR 
PRINTING INK 
WORKS. 


CARTER & BARNARD, 


116 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Send for Sample Book. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


rig tai 
NIE) F iil 


PLATES FOR COLOR PRINTING. © 
a SQ LINE ETCHINGS & HALF TONE. © 








ALBERT D. SMITH, 


sh 35 and 37 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Bookbinders’ Cloth, 
Linens, ©© 
Buckrams, 
Hollands and 


Leathers. 


©© 





Ss 
SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 


+ ““*" + 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 





CREWS FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A ROCK 








fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 








BRANCH 
OFFICES: 





SPECIMEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 


Charles Eneu JownsON & Go. 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRADE MARK. 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 





Change Desks! 


—isn’t it almost time ? 


We’ve » desks that you’ll be proud of—that orna- 

ee ment the most 
/ | elaborate office 
—best material 
and _ splendid 
finish, We'll 
return the 














Roll Top 
Office Desk, 
solid oak, 
highly ol- 
ished, two extension slides, patent_lock a | perfect 
flexible slide, roll top, antique finished, castered, 
high curtain, 4 ft., $17.50; 4 ft. 6 in. , $18. 50; 5 ft., 
$20.50. Low curtain, 4 ft., $14. 753 4 ft. 6 in., 
$i7; .00; 5 ft., $18.75. 

lat Top Desk, solid oak, highly polished, two 
extension slides, antique finish, castered, 4 ft., $9.50; 
4 ft. 6.in., $10.00; 5 ft., $10.50. Send for "descrip- 
tive circular. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., 
11-118 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
TERMS. Cash with order, or will ship to our 


own address and draw through 
your bank with draft attached to Bill of Lading. 
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THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information 
for printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 
per annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. P.O. Box 483, Omaha, Neb. 
technical trade journal devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all 
Pressmen. $1.00 per annum. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. 


AMERICAN STATIONER ; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 
a year; single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. per annum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly 
journal of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade 
intelligence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in 
leather and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette 
and unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


THE EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a monthly magazine of progress in illus- 
tration and typography, Boston, Mass. Recent progress places The 
Engraver and Printer right among the leaders. Send for a ars $2.00 
per year; 25 cts.a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park 
Square, Boston. 


FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a 
subscriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. Broad- 
way and Fulton street, New York. THE INLAND PRINTER Says: “As 
a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally no paper could be more 
welcome.”’ 


PROOFSHEET for May gives, in parallel columns, the differences in 
spelling between the four great American Dictionaries—the Standard, 
the Century, the International and Worcester’s. By means of this list 
one can conform, in his spelling, to any desired standard, even if it is 
not the one with which he is most familiar, and can make comparisons 
that are at once valuable and interesting. The Proofsheet contains a 
variety of interesting matter for proofreaders, printers, authors, edi- 
tors and all literary workers. It is the only publication of its kind in the 
world, and fills a place peculiarly its own. Published monthly at $1.00 
per year; single copy, 10cents. Don’t forget to inclose 10 cents for sam- 
ple copy. Ben Franklin Co., 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 

GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’ S magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
Foreign subscription, $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 
PA,, 4)... 


PAPER AND PRINTING TRADE JOURNAL (quarterly), subscrip- 
tion, 2s. per annum, post free. Postage stamps of any nationality 
received in payment. Every printer, stationer, papermaker, bookseller, 
author, newspaper proprietor, reporter, in fact, everyone interested 
directly or indirectly (and who is not?) in printing and paper ought to 
subscribe. Useful trade tables, trade information, heaps of wrinkles, 
and amusing gossip in every issue. John Southward, editor, 86 Lough- 
borough Road, London, England. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 
a year; single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the 
trade and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district 
union. Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per 
annum, 50 cts; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts. Address, 
Typographical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. 


UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of 
the organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published 
in the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of 
papermakers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 
20 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A 
weekly journal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commer- 
cial intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied 
trades. A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United 
Kingdom ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in 
paper, wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, de- 
voted to advertising interests. Subsc ription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 
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AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 
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HICKOK”’ 
PAPER- 

RULING 

MACHINE 


EXTRA CHARGES 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. | *% 


THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG,IPA. 


PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 
and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of your invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 


Inventions of Printing a Specialty. 


HAT Can We Do for You in Washington ? 


The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Asso- 

ciated Trade and Indus Press, 610 Thirteenth St., 

Washington, V. C , answers questions and furnishes in- 
formation on any subject, anywhere, at small cost. C«nnec- 
tions throughout the world. Established nine years. Highest 
reference. Absolute reliability. Inclose 50 cents for ordinary 
inquiries Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 
any country, furnished 


1895 


NO 





FOR 


Guaranteed 


for 
Durability. 


Send for Circulars. 





FOLGER Gil, 
THE AMERICAN BOLT AND SCREW CASE CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
SUPPLIES 
300 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 





Contact Frames. 


simple ! 
Durable ! 
Exact ! 


Perfect workman- 
ship and prices that 
defy competition. 





For particulars, address 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
94 East Fourth St., NEW YORK. 





> CINCINNATI Ai 
TO CHaD¥ 
©) CHICAGO 


Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains, 
(pen and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains, 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS EVERY DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


D.G.EDWARDS, <gomm 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 








“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 
Perfect Impression, 
Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 


ry a 
LS LA. - Mechanical 
j VIZ —— and Scientific 
< ° ° Construction, 


| | and Economy 























in Price. 


THE PROUTY Co. 
Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 





GAS ENGINES 








cS NEWERA 


PnGINES wee 





OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 
For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


ERFECT \epae from \{ tol cent per 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 


t{MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


TANETTE (An Imitation of Leather.) 


A SPECIALTY. 


54 AND 56 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 








American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


— BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. — 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY—152-153 MICHIGAN AVE. 


dn Unsolicited 
Testimonial. 


EEE 


OFFICE OF Z. & L. ROSENFIELD, 
Stenography and Typewriting, 
New YORK. 
PHILIP HANO & Co.: 

Dear Sirs,— We cannot refrain 
from expressing our entire satisfac- 
tion with the typewriter carbon you 
sold us. We consider it the best we 
ever used. It makes elegant copies, 
and as a test have just used it ona 
very important legal document of fif- 
teen pages. The first copy was on a 
heavy linen (L. L. Brown’s) paper, 
and the fifteenth page, second copy, 
made with the same sheet of carbon 
was perfectly clear, distinct and black, 
and even after such service was too 
good to discard. 

Yours truly, 


Z. & L. ROSENFIELD. 


ae 


We are the largest exclusive 
manufacturers in the world of 


Manifold Books 


AND 


Carbon Papers. 


We are not stationers, mak- 
ing these goods as a ‘‘side line;” 
our entire plant is devoted exclu- 


Sively to above business. 
PHILIP HANO & CO. 


808 and 810 Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK. 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





Louis DEJONGE & 60.7. ... .* 


English and American Book Cloth. 


Lithograph Papers and Boards. 


Surface Coated Papers for Box Makers 


and Printers. 
Leather Papers..... 


71 and 75 Duane St. - 


| Bookbinders’ 
Materials 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| 
NEW YORK. 
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The Twelve Cover Designs, 


By WILL H. BRADLEY, made for THE INLAND PRINTER, have been 
reproduced in miniature and published in pamphlet form, size 414 x 6 
inches. Those wishing to preserve in convenient shape these artistic 
and attractive drawings, which have been so highly commended both 
at home and abroad, should order one of these booklets. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Specimens from the De Montfort Press. 


TO KEEP IN TOUCH with the progress being made in England in 
typography and presswork, American printers and pressmen should 
purchase a copy of ** Specimens from the De Montfort Press,” a mag- 
nificently printed specimen book, 9x11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing fifty sheets of artistically executed samples of typo- 
graphic art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one 
for the compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety 
of designs for ball programmes, invitations, business cards, letterheads, 
menus and other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an 
index giving description of each job, the colors used and how obtained. 
Specimens of half-tone color work by various processes are also given. 
Price, postpaid, $1.10. 








The Inland Printer .... 
Flexible Razor-Tempered Overlay Knife. 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test for quality of temper. 
It will be found to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexibility, 
enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. 
In all respects it is of the most superior manufacture, and is the only 
overlay knife made that is fully suited to present day needs. The blade 
runs the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper through- 
out. As the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


ORDERS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE SHOULD BE SENT TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212=214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 





THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and his Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding — Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


For sale by all Typefounders and dealers in Printers’ Materials. 


Temporary Binders for The Inland Printer. 











We can now supply binders 
for THE INLAND PRINTEP in- 
tended to hold the magazine from 
month to month as the num- 
bers are received. These 
covers are substantially made 
of cloth, under the 
patents of the Na- 
tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 
with steel strips to 
hold six numbers, 
the front cover be- 
ing neatly stamped 
with the name of the magazine. 
bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Or, Potter Bidg., 38 Park Row, New York. 


Just the thing for preserving your num- 
Price, postpaid 





The 
Guaranteed 


Circulation of 


The Inland Printer 
is 1O,OOO Copies 


per Month 
and is 


Increasing Rapidly. 


SSS 


HNL 


The Mew Work Office. 


The New York Office has been removed 
from 1 and 3 Ann Street to Room 197 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, and 
is now in charge of MR. J. CLYDE 
OSWALD, who will be pleased to wait 
upon prospective advertisers in any part 
of the East. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HE April number was in great demand, and but 
few copies are still unsold. This issue is the 
second number of Volume XV, and it is expected 

will be even more sought after than its predecessor. 
Orders for copies of the May number, or subscriptions 
to begin with the volume, should be placed at once. 


AS TO ADVERTISING. 


The advantages to be derived from advertising in this 
medium are being realized more and more by those hav- 
ing goods to dispose of, or anything they wish to have 
the trade know in relation to. We refer to our pages 
as the best evidence of the appreciation felt of the bene- 
fits to be gained by the use of THE INLAND PRINTER by 
judicious advertisers. The space is not bought and used 
unless of value. We solicit your business, feeling sure 
we can give you satisfaction. Rates and information 
given on application. 


The Inland Printer Company 


197 Potter Bldg., 38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 





... PUBLISHERS... 


Nos. 212 and 214 Monroe Street, 
y CHICAGO. 
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Tie INZAND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ 





WARES AND MATERIALS. 





BINDERS’ GLUE AND PASTE. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co., 13 Gold street, New 
York. Binders’ glue, pastes and gums. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. in following 
branches: Boston, 150 Congress street; Phil- 
adelphia, 606 Sansom street; Baltimore, corner 
Frederick and Water streets; Cincinnati, 

7 Longworth street; St. Louis, Fourth and 
Elm streets; Milwaukee, 89 Huron street; 
Minneapolis, 113 First avenue, south; Kansas 
City, 533 Delaware street; Denver, 1616 Blake 
street; Portland, Oregon, Second and Stark 
streets; San Francisco, 405 Sansome street. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 
ers. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereoty pers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zine etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


cago. 
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Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- , 
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ENGRAVERS. 
Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, Wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 
Inkersell, W.R., 358 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Fine wood cuts a specialty. 
Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Weinhardt, A. M., Eng. Co., all kinds of wood 
engraving, 71 Washington street, Chicago. 
ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-19) Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs.> 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ** Folder.”’ 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘“*Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons Co., 29 Rose street, New 
York. Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ulfmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 

Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

National Machine Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Sole manufacturers of the Gally Improved 
Universal printing, embossing, stamping, cut- 
ting and creasing presses. Frank Barhydt, 
western agent, Chicago. 


Write 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 
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JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co, 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 
Wesel, F., Mig. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., merchants in all 
kinds of printing presses, cutters, folders, gas 
engines, paper-box machinery, etc. Address 
nearest branch. See list of branches under 
head of Typefounders. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., agents in New 
York for Dooley hand and power cutters. 
Cutters of all makes on sale at our branches. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Semple Cutters, for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 
PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 
Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 

ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 
Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 

Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 

manila, etc., and specialties. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 

cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Boston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., 
50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 409-411 Pearl st., 
New York. The pioneer zinc etching com- 
pany in America. Line and half-tone engrav- 
ing of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


IMinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park place, New York. 
Half-tone and line-engraving. Color work. 


Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 


Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engtavers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow (P. C.) Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bidg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Typefounders’ Co. has “everything 
for the printer’? in its eighteen branches. 
Address nearest branch. See list of branches 
under head of Typefounders. 


Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Chicago Printers’ Supply Co., 507 Pontiac bidg., 
Chicago. Brass rules, galleys, leads, slugs, 
etc. The Perry Quoin. 

Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 
Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 
Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 

and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P.O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, ete. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 

Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
** Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


American Typefounders’ Co., 113 First avenue, 
south, Minneapolis, Minn., makers of roller 
composition, printers’ rollers and liquid glue. 

Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Buffington & Co., 202 Race st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price list and terms on application. 

Dietz, Bernhard, printers’ rollers and composi- 
tion, Grant and Mercer sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Dorsey, Henry, ‘The Roller Maker,’”’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, printers’ rollers and composi- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1871. 

Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ** Patent” and ‘‘ Old Style’? composition. 

— E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 

N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 
Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 
STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 


trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Latest labor-saving appliances. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Typefounders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott si. 
Pittsburgh, 308 Wood st. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 113 First ave, South. 
St. Paul, 84 East Fifth st. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. ———- to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. Exclusive agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the best manu- 
facturers. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 


Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPE METALS. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


American Typefounders’ Co., agents for Thorne 
Typesetters. Address nearest branch. See 
list of branches under head of Typefounders. 
Type nicked for Thorne machines supplied at 
short notice. 

Thorne Typsetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood ruie, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Makers of Celebrated . 


Linen Ledger 


COMPANY... dP fo 
~ Record Papers. 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
qe se ae oe she she fe ofp 

year 
Si HESE PAPERS have been in constant use by bankers, commercial i 
houses and for county and city records for more than twenty-five uni 
ours 





unequaled by any in the market. Insist on your books being made 
of “Byron Weston Paper.” You can get it if you so specify. Do not 
be put off with other brands said to be “just as good.” It will not 


pay in the end. 


years, and where durability and long service are required they are 





BYRON WESTON COMPANY. 
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{OD INSURE PROMPT ATTENTION, ALL BUSINESS LETTERS SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO THE FIRM, AND NOT TO ANY PERSON. 


THEO. L. De ViNNE & Co, 
PRINTERS, 
{2 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 
NEW-YORK. 





New York, June 12, 1894, 


Frep’k H. Levey Co., 
New York. 


Dear Sirs: 

We have been using your inks for some 
years past and can testify to their general excellence, more 
especially for their use on coated paper. We find them very 
uniform, and with your nice graduations of body we can suit 


ourselves for almost any condition of paper. They are cer- 





tainly very superior in quality, and we are highly satisfied 
with the results obtained from their use. 


Yours very truly, 


TESTES EEE 
| 


Two Z 
Detters F 


Selected from | rE 
many received by us in | 
reference to our | 
Inks. 
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| THE LEADING 
| PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS 
| IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
WASHINCTON.D.C. June 20, 1894, 


FREDERICK H. LEVEY Co., 


Manufacturers, etc., New York City. 


Gentlemen : 

In response to your request of 19th inst., I 
cheerfully state that in 1886 a somewhat exhaustive test was 
made of book and job inks in this office, under my direction. 
Following such tests the inks furnished by you were selected 
in part for office use, both for reasons of color, economy in 
use, and cost. 

These inks gave such great satisfaction, especially in 


fine bookwork, engraving and half-tone printing, that I have 


this year, upon taking charge of this office again as Public 


Printer, directed the use of your inks without any request 
on your part. 
Very truly yours, 


a 


Public Printer. 
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UNRIVALED BED MOVEMENT. DEVELOPING GREAT SPEED 
ALMOST NOISELESS IN OPERATION. 
PATENTED CONTINUOUS ANGLE ROLLER DEVICE. 
PERFECT a 


i Mishle Printing Press & Mig. Go. 


WORLD BUILDING, — Gor. Fulton and Glinton Streets, GHIGAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


= 4 
“ 
my, 
e, 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO.PRINTERS CHICAGO. 





